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UNITY welcomes two types of contributions 


@ FEEDBACK. We invite your letters (400 words max) on 
the debate in this and previous issues of UNITY. 


@ ARTICLES. We invite your viewpoint (no word limit) on 
the debate to come in future issues of UNITY. Our next 
edition, out in March 2006, will be on the China-NZ free 
trade agreement now under negotiation between politicians 
and officials of the two countries. The month following, 
UNITY will spotlight the workers’ weapon - strikes. 


Email feedback and articles to daphlawless@paradise.net. 

nz. The editors reserve the right to edit for brevity, clarity 

and libel while keeping your core message intact. All serious 
contributions, from whatever left viewpoint, will be considered 
for publication. Silly or sectarian stuff will be binned with a grin. 
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Editional information 


Organic transformation of NZ Labour 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS and GRANT MORGAN 


This edition of UNITY focuses on the NZ Labour Party — its formation in 
1916 as a workers’ party, its evolution into capitalism’s loyal opposition, its 
present cosy relationship with corporate globalisation and its fragmenting 
links to unions. And we spotlight Labour’s sister parties in Australia, 
Brazil, France and Britain. 

As well, we look at left challenges to Labour, particularly the recent 
rise of the Workers Charter. 

Two key factors fueled the formation of the Workers Charter. One 
was social: the workers’ pay revolt over the past year, which provides a 
broad base of support for a new movement promoting a “bill of rights” 
for workers and our environment. 

The second factor was political: the idea that a mass challenge to 
Labour’s corporate politics demands a broad left strategy, which alone 
can overcome historic divisions among leftists and unionists. 

At this point we, as UNITY editors, should declare where we’re coming 
from. Our Marxist group, Socialist Worker, is a foundation supporter of 
the Workers Charter. 


‘Capitalist workers’ parties’ 


How to deal with the world’s social democratic parties, including NZ 
Labour, has been a thorny question for Marxists everywhere over the 
last century. 

Social democratic parties arose in the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
as the earliest political expressions of the global working class. 

But as these parties concentrated on getting practical gains for workers 
without, in tandem, also organising a socialist opposition to capitalism, 
they got sucked into the system. Instead of being the voice of workers’ 
liberation from capitalist rule, they began to arbitrate between capital 
and labour, which meant bringing union militants to heel. 

This was a molecular change, so gradual that Marxists often didn’t 
realise what was happening until too late. When Russian Bolshevik 
leader Vladimir Lenin heard that the German Social Democrats had 
voted to support the Kaiser in the First World War, he at first refused to 
believe it. The social democratic international federation collapsed as 
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parties took the sides of their “own” ruling classes in Europe’s killing 
fields during 1914-18. 

After the war, in the early years of the Communist International, 
there was intense debate on how to respond to social democratic parties 
which had sent workers off to kill and be killed for the capitalist state, 
yet retained the loyalty of most grassroots people. 

Lenin famously described them as “capitalist workers’ parties” 
— parties based on unions which embody workers’ hopes for a better 
world, but whose leaders refuse to let workers go beyond limited reforms 
allowed by capitalism. 

However, Lenin opposed seemingly “left” Marxists who turned their 
backs on these “reformist” parties. Such a sectarian approach, he declared, 
would isolate Marxists from the vast majority of workers. 

Out of this debate emerged the “united front” policy. It held that 
Marxists, while retaining their independent identity, should work closely 
with social democratic parties in practical campaigns around the likes 
of pay, democracy and peace. There was a dual aim. First, real gains 
for workers require mass campaigns that force more concessions from 
capitalism than would otherwise be conceded. And second, through their 
participation in these campaigns, workers would more clearly see the 
real nature of the capitalist state and start to question their own social 
democratic leaders, thus allowing more scope for socialist politics. 


‘Labourers against Labour’ 


After long years of working class retreat, the “Battle in Seattle” in 1999 
signalled a global revival of anti-capitalist protests, anti-war mobilisations 
and mass strikes. The upturn in grassroots struggles on a world scale fits 
with the workers’ pay revolt in New Zealand. 

Just like in Lenin’s time, strategy debates are raging on the global left 
about how to deal with social democratic parties in this period of rising 
social conflict. 

To understand anything, you need to know how it evolved over time. 
So UNITY begins by looking at the history of NZ Labour. We track the 
party from its foundation in 1916 by unionists reeling from industrial 
defeat, through its Rogernomics conversion to neo-liberal economics 
after 1984, to today when Labour’s corporate politics and middle class 
leaders are disintegrating its union ties. 

As Dean Parker recalls in this UNITY, Labour’s founding conference 
adopted the socialist rhetoric of “socialisation of the means of production” 
but rejected the socialist weapon of workers’ strikes against capitalism. 
Once the words weren’t matched by deeds, it wasn’t long before even 
the words faded away. After 1925, when Communists were stripped of 





Fastfood unionists picket 
K’Road Starbucks in 
Auckland, December 2005. 
Six SupersizeMyPay.com 
teenagers interviewed in this 
UNITY slam Labour. 











dual membership in Labour, it became rare to hear any Labour official 
talk about “socialism”. 

The practical consequences of abandoning socialism became crystal 
clear in 1984 when David Lange’s Labour government unleashed 
Rogernomics on an unsuspecting working class. This neo-liberal storm 
blew away workers’ jobs, pay, rights, unions and hopes. 

To become electable after this historic betrayal of Labour’s core 
constituency, Helen Clark’s party had to retreat from the extremes 
of Rogernomics. In today’s Labour government, says Grant Morgan, 
“kissing the corporate arse is coupled with limp gestures to workers 
when grassroots tensions look likely to flare up”. 

But Labour, he notes, is still well to the right of where it was before 
1984.“Labour’s leaders accept the central dogmas of neo-liberalism, like 
corporate oversight, deregulated profiteering, global low-wage pressures, 
Reserve Bank autonomy, currency speculation, free trade and public 
sector commercialisation.” 

These criticisms are widely supported by NZ workers, although they 
may put them into earthier language. 

Six teenage unionists in the fastfood industry were interviewed by Joe 
Carolan for this UNITY. Jen said Labour “made a lot of promises, but sold 
us out in the end”. In Nico’s eyes, Labour was “hijacked along the way 
by business interests”. Briar felt “they’ve lost their roots”. Dom labelled 
Labour as “bourgeois scum!” Sam said “we should protest outside their 
offices, maybe even occupy them”. And Laurent suggested making a 
banner saying “Labourers against Labour”. 

All of them wanted an alternative to Labour that was pro-worker and 
pro-union, “a party not based on maintaining bottom lines for business” 
as Nico put it. 





‘Workers of the world, unite!’ 


The evolution of NZ Labour from socialist rhetoric to corporate 
politics has been paralleled by the histories of social democratic parties 
elsewhere in the world. 

In this UNITY, Sue Bolton shows how the “white Australia” racism 
of the Australian Labor Party in years past has flowed into today’s neo- 
liberal policies. 

Another UNITY article looks at the major English-speaking reformist 
party, British Labour. Under corporate devotee Tony Blair, Labour’s 
credibility in the working class has slumped to the point where union 
allegiance to “their” party is under serious question. 

And Daphne Lawless examines two social democratic parties founded 
in the 1970s on the back of mass workers’ struggles: Francois Mitterand’s 
French Socialist Party and Lula’s Workers’ Party in Brazil. Their short 
timeline from foundation militancy to government sellout compresses 
the lessons of older reformist parties in the English-speaking world. An 
obsession with playing by “the rules of the game” allowed Mitterand 
and Lula and their lieutenants to be captured by capitalism, and they 
ended up attacking the grassroots movements which had brought them 
into power. 

The similarities between NZ Labour and overseas social democratic 
parties indicates that reformism, like capitalism, is subject to global pressures. 
It means there is no purely “national” solution 
to the problem of corporate globalisation. 

But it also increases the prospect of an 
international uprising against world capitalism 
as workers in different countries react against 
similar reformist betrayals by moving left. As 
the December 2005 issue of UNITY showed, 
the Workers Charter in New Zealand is part of ‘> 
an international trend towards the emergence Beas, \ £5-.. 
of broad left alternatives to corporate power. , Qe 

This is giving real expression to Karl Marx’s | 4) living wage 
famous slogan: “Workers of the world, unite!” \ 










Shift of power in Labour 





The global rise of broad left alternatives to Union numbers are 
reformist parties raises a key question: Are reising in Britain, but 
the reformists still, as Lenin said 85 years ago, union support for Tony 
“capitalist workers’ parties”? Or, in tandem Blair’s Labour Party is 


with the evolution of corporate globalisation, plummeting 
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have they morphed into something else? 

This UNITY features a survey of 27 union activists. Only one-in-five 
felt that unions had lots of influence in Labour. Their viewpoint was 
typified by Maryan Street, an ex-unionist turned Labour MP. 

Since shedding its left and right extremes, Labour has been able to “get 
back to being a social democratic party under Helen Clark’s leadership,” 
she said. “That has reinstated the legitimacy and the influence of unions 
and their officials.” 

Her response sits closely with Lenin’s “capitalist workers’ party” 
analysis of 1920’s Labour parties. But the majority of survey respondents 
saw it differently. Their outlook was expressed by Don Polly, a seasoned 
union publicist: “There’s not a whole lot of union influence in the Labour 
Party. It’s pretty much wishful thinking.” 

The editors of UNITY agree. We think that NZ Labour is in the grip 
of organic transformation. 

In our view, a union hierarchy seriously weakened by 20 years of attacks 
from government and business has been shoved well into the background 
of the Labour Party by the new middle class. We say: 

“This process is now so well advanced that UNITY’s survey of 
union activists found that two-thirds believe unions have either little 
influence in Labour (48%) or clearly not enough (18% ). The largely- 
completed transfer of power within Labour from union leaders to the 
new middle class marks the party’s shift from social democracy to social 
liberalism.” 

We believe this shift of power within Labour has serious implications 
for NZ workers. The sidelining of union influence within the party, 
coupled with the external pressures of corporate globalisation, mean 
the limited reforms once offered by Labour governments to workers are 
now much less likely to happen. 

Yet Labour must retain influence over the working class and its union 
movement if it’s to remain a major party that’s useful to big business. 

Labour’s traditional balancing act between big business and the 
working class has got so much harder with union leaders being displaced 
as the party’s powerbrokers by the new middle class. 

That being the case, then space is opening up for a broad left political 
movement to challenge the Labour Party. And maybe to replace it. 

The launch of a Workers Charter paper therefore comes at a historic 
time. The Charter paper has the potential to unite a broad network of 
left activists, reach out to discontented workers and create the conditions 
for a mass political alternative to Labour. 

Watch this space. 
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The birth of the NZ Labour Party 


‘Something of an anti-climax’ 
by DEAN PARKER 


Ihave a good friend, Jim Edwards, who will be 88 this year. He’s the son 
of Jim Edwards senior, legendary leader and orator of the Unemployed 
Workers Movement of the 1930s — the hungry thirties. 

Jim can vividly remember, as a 17-year-old, standing with a huge crowd 
outside the Auckland Star newspaper office in Shortland Street one night 
in November 1935. On giant billboards outside the Star building, results 
were going up of that day’s voting in the general election. 

I said to Jim that I’d read a claim that as each National member lost 
his (they were all men) seat in the landslide towards New Zealand’s 
first Labour government, a cheer would go up and the cry, “Off with his 
head!” 

Jim remembered it differently. He said he remembered nothing but 
a stunned silence. 

“Tt was as if no one could believe what they were seeing. The revolution 
was happening. Before our eyes. The workers were taking over. It was 
happening. Finally.” 

And at first it would have seemed that way, of a sort. The unemployed 
were given an immediate Christmas bonus. Wage cuts were restored. A 
minimum wage was introduced. Union membership was made compulsory. 
State housing and national health schemes were commenced. 

A 40-hour working week without loss of wages was recommended for 
all industries. When Auckland freezing companies declined to adopt it, 
workers went on strike and the new minister of labour (a former miner 
and itinerant flax cutter) came up and told the freezing companies there 
was to be no argument, the new working week was to be accepted. 

By 1939 that same minister of labour was complaining about the 
“headaches” which industrial hold-ups and go-slows were causing him. 
He got legislation rushed through parliament giving him the power to 
deregister a union and replace it with a government-approved one. 

By 1945 a Labour cabinet minister was saying he couldn’t understand 
why people were demanding more social reforms since “everything has 
been done”. 

And seventy years after that 1935 election Jim Edwards was saying 
to me, with anger and frustration, that it was an outrage that under a 
Labour government there could be groups like the Child Poverty Action 
Committee desperately pleading for attention. 
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The Labour Party came into existence 90 years ago, in July 1916. Its 
biographer Bruce Brown (in The Rise of New Zealand Labour) describes 
its birth as being “without the notice one would expect from such an 
occasion”. It was “formed quietly”, “a small gathering”, “a private almost 
‘backroom’ meeting”. 


In fact, Labour was born from defeat and retreat. 
Revolution in the air 


A hundred years ago, all around the world, revolution was in the air. 

In New Zealand, a country hailed as the world’s social laboratory, 
the birthplace of the twentieth century, “a country without strikes”, a 
labour-supported Liberal government had introduced radical protection 
for the union movement — provided all industrial disputes were resolved 
by legal process in an Arbitration Court. 

But a century ago the unthinkable began happening: strikes were 
breaking out. 

Leading radicals of the British labour movement had been visiting 
New Zealand and saying that, while it might be a social laboratory, it 
certainly wasn’t a socialist one. But this time it was more from North 
America that the revolutionary push was coming. 

The Industrial Workers of the World, the IWW, had reared up out 
of America’s wild west and taken the Pacific as its patch — Vancouver, 
San Francisco, Sydney, Auckland. As one of the [WW’s New Zealand 
supporters commented, its members passed “from land to land and from 
continent to continent with as little care as some men cross the street”. 

In its crusading zeal to organise casualised labour and the lowest paid, 
in its flamboyancy and militancy, the IWW was similar to today’s Unite 
Workers Union. 

Its methods and aims were “syndicalist” — from the French syndicat, 
meaning union. The dictionary gives us a very precise definition of 
syndicalism:“A movement among industrial workers having as its object 
the transfer of the means of production and distribution from their 
present owners to unions of workers for the benefit of the workers, the 
method generally favoured for the accomplishment of this being the 
general strike.” 

The IWW argued for one big union, one big strike, and the world’s 
ripe wealth would fall into the hands of those who created it. 

When in New Zealand the Miners Federation decided to be the core of 
a national militant movement of miners, seamen, watersiders and freezing 
workers and re-named itself the Federation of Labour, it adopted in its 
constitution the revolutionary declaration of the IWW: “Between [the 
working class and the employing class] a struggle must go on until the 
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workers of the world organise as a class, take possession of the earth and 
the machinery of production, and abolish the wage system.” 

Resolving industrial struggles in the Arbitration Court was letting 
the ruling class have the final say. Take direct action. And to hell with 
agreements. 

By 1912, New Zealand had become the most unionised country in the 
world. One in five union members belonged to the “Red Feds”, as the 
Federation of Labour had become known. 

The others, the majority, were grouped in the Trades & Labour 
Council, a myriad of smaller unions, protective of workers in specific 
crafts (printers, carpenters, coach builders, etc), expounding the dignity 
of labour and a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, all disputes to be 
justly arbitrated. 


Competing political wings 


Each of these two groupings, Trades & Labour Council and Federation 
of Labour, had a political wing. 

Though some members of the Trades & Labour Council continued 
to believe the interests of workers were best served within the Liberal 
Party, the council had its own embryonic Labour Party, aimed at gaining 
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independent parliamentary representation for council unions. 

The Federation of Labour was supported by a revolutionary Socialist 
Party seeking the nationalisation of banking, business and land. Among 
the Red Feds, imbued with syndicalism, the Socialist Party was secondary 
in importance to the industrial struggle and there were arguments 
whether it should even stand for parliamentary office. 

These were the elements of the early New Zealand labour movement, 
militant and moderate, industrial and political. 

Over a violent two-year period, 1912-13, all these elements would be 
tested in an industrial war. 

In May 1912 the Waihi Mining Company, overseas owned, filthy rich, 
provocatively managed, hatched out a yellow company union to isolate 
and defeat the militant, Red Fed Waihi Miners Union. 

The Miners Union went on strike and hunkered down. 

The Federation of Labour, which had doubled its membership the 
previous year, was cautious about chancing its growing strength. It drew 
back from outright battle and decided to support the strikers by raising 
funds — “fighting the capitalists with money”, as one disgruntled FOL 
member put it. 

The strike in Waihi lasted six months, the last two of escalating violence. 
Scabs were brought in to work the mines. Miners’ wives wielding hat pins 
tore into the scabs. Police reinforcements took over the town. Strikers 
were seized and brought up by steamer to Mt Eden jail. 

The climax came with the storming of the union hall by police and scabs, 
the shooting of a policeman and the murder of one of the strikers. 

It was a serious defeat. The federation’s response was to begin courting the 
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more conservative elements of the labour movement, the Trades & Labour 
Council, and the council’s political wing, the United Labour Party. 

In this, at least, the federation was successful. The moderate unions, 
shocked at what had happened in Waihi and faced with a new, combative, 
anti-union government, put aside their hostility to the federation. 

The two industrial groupings merged into a United Federation of 
Labour whose constitution retained revolutionary [WW sentiments. 

Allied to the new federation was a merger of the two political wings. 
The new Social Democratic Party kept the Socialist Party’s objective of 
“the socialisation of the means of production, distribution and exchange” 
and accepted the need for industrial action as well as political. 

But all was not unity. The hesitancy shown by the Red Feds in 1912 had 
now resulted in the growth, particularly in Auckland, of an independent 
TIWW movement. 

Already in February 1913 the Auckland IWW had the funds and 
the organisation to begin publishing a monthly four-page newspaper 
Industrial Unionist. The opening issue made clear where it stood: 

“The Capitalists fear a working class revolt and are amenable, 
on occasion, to reforms. But their reforms act only as palliatives, as 
surface smoothers, and sooner or later trouble bursts out anew... 
Parliamentarianism hoodwinks the workers and tightens the chains of 
wage slavery about them... It is Industrial Action that counts — Direct 
Action... Workers of the craft organisations, untie! You have nothing to 
lose but your executives!” 


Showdown in 1913 


Throughout 1913, industrial struggle continued. The Arbitration Court 
had kept real wages stagnant for a dozen years. Hours of work were long. 
Rents, food and footwear prices were soaring, hitting families and those 
on low incomes. Daughters and wives of working class families were 
increasingly moving into the industrial workforce. 

At the same time the employers and government had taken heart from 
their victory at Waihi. It was all heading for a showdown. 

Toward the end of 1913 a general stoppage shut down ports and mines. 
IWW members joined forces with the United Federation against the 
common enemy. 

In Wellington, city riots and violence became almost a daily occurrence. 
An attempt was made to shoot the police commissioner. Naval vessels 
were on alert. Army detachments paraded with bayonets and a machine 
gun. A gatling gun was mounted on the Wellington wharves and another 
on the turret of the post office, looking down on the traditional assembly 
point for open-air meetings. 
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In Auckland, the British warship Pyramus moored in the port with its 
searchlight trained on Queen Street. Its crew drilled on the wharf with 
fixed bayonets. 

Ultimate success would have required a high degree of unity from 
the organised workers and a division among their opponents. Outside 
Auckland, that unity among the workers didn’t exist while, by contrast, 
among the bodies of the state and the big employers and the farmers, it 
did — truculently so. 

It was a second comprehensive defeat and the labour movement was 
shattered. 

In 1914 the United Federation of Labour, “rent by internal dissension 
and recriminations” (Trade Unions in New Zealand, by Bert Roth) and 
ina mood of “prudent sectionalism” (Red Feds, by Erik Olssen), dropped 
from its constitution the rhetoric of revolutionary solidarity. 

By 1915, in a sign of things to come, federation meetings were being 
chaired by a member of the old political wing of the moderate Trades 
& Labour Council. 


Moderate tenor, strikes out 


Finally, in 1916, members of the United Federation of Labour and the 
Social Democratic Party met and formed the NZ Labour Party. 

Following industrial defeat and the new threat of workers being 
conscripted into war, politics would now be to the fore and the Labour 
Party was that expression. 

“After the tumult of 1913,” writes Bruce Brown, “it was something of 
an anti-climax.” 

While the bulk of the leadership of the new party came from the old 
militant unions, “the tenor of the programme was that of the [moderate] 
Trades Councils”. 

The Social Democratic Party’s “socialisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange” was retained, but acceptance of 
industrial action as a political weapon was not. Gone, too, was the old Red 
Fed first commandment that thou shalt oppose the Court of Arbitration 
and smite it hip and thigh. 

Certainly, in the decade after 1916, there was a deal of class war rhetoric 
from Labour’s leadership as it competed with a new syndicalist Alliance 
of Labour emerging from the industrial remains of a petered-out United 
Federation of Labour, and then with a Communist Party calling for a 
Bolshevik revolution. 

And, to give credit, in the period 1916-1918 a number of Labour leaders 
were jailed for speaking out against conscription in the First World War. 

But by the mid-1920s the rhetoric ran counter to the electoral need 
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yaa possibility of Communist Party members 
/ joining Labour in a joint alliance was 
sealed off by Labour Party constitutional 
amendments. 
: Josephine Milburn, in her article 
Ja Socialism and Social Reform in New 
Zealand (Political Science, September 
1960), captures the shift that was going 
on with three quotes from Peter Fraser, 
Red Fed leader in 1912-13 and Labour 
i) prime minister 1940-49. 
#| «In 1913 Fraser wrote: “Industrial 
Unionism plus revolutionary political 
action, in my opinion, provide the most 
effective and expeditious means of 


Front cover of early Labour Party : rome = 
publication in Auckland. Among _- teaching that goal [socialism]. 


its slogans were: “Production for By 1918, Fraser had tempered his 
use, not for profit”, “Solidarity of | views. He now stood for “the peaceful 
labour’, “Socialism means the and legal transformation of society from 


most helpful & happy life for all” private to public ownership and the 
and “No people can be free while increasing of democratic control over 
dependent for their bread”. land and industry”. 

And by the early 1930s Fraser saw 
Labour’s main objective as a simple one: jobs for the unemployed. 

For all the talk — and those early Labour Party leaders seemed to have 
a moderate speech or principle in one pocket and a militant one in the 
other — the purpose of the new party was to act in the political sphere in 
the same way a union would act in the industrial: opportunistically and 
pragmatically, gaining as many concessions as possible while guaranteeing 
political and industrial peace as a trade-off. 

Class relations would remain as they were, but the workers’ 
representatives would be accepted as part of the power structure and 
the worst deprivations of capitalism could be addressed and remedies 
proposed — “utilizing to the maximum degree the wonderful resources 
of the Dominion”, as the political spin of the 1935 election manifesto 
carefully interpreted the party’s “socialist” objective. 

Labour had started out in 1916 as a party of trade unionists seeking 
traditional union goals. There was no provision for individual party 
membership. All membership was through an affiliated union. 

Among my bits and pieces I have a copy of the Golden Jubilee Edition 
of the New Zealand Labour Party Journal of 1966. The party that began 
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50 years previously is still recognisable. 

Membership is open to “all persons and organisations of workers” 
who endorse the party’s principles. The party’s base is described as “the 
individual branches and the affiliated Trade Unions”. 

There’s a full-page photo of Red Fed and Socialist Party leaders 
speaking at an Auckland street meeting in 1911.The article on the party’s 
principles discusses socialism. “The wasteful inhumanity of capitalism” 
is condemned (as is its rival, rendered in mirror-image as “the soulless 
tyranny of communism”). Labour is distinguished from its political 
opponents by beliefs: “Labour rejects the claim of the few to live on the 
labour of many”, and “Labour believes that those who make key decisions 
in the economy should be answerable to the people of New Zealand”, 
and “Labour believes that the public credit should be controlled and 
used in the interests of the whole community”. 

Recognisable as it is, the party was nevertheless a bit of an empty 
shell. As Labour cabinet member Bill Parry had tried to explain in 1945, 
everything had been done — organised labour had made its historic 
compromise with capitalism and a welfare state established. 


Middle class takeover of Labour 


The shell was waiting for new inhabitants. And in they came in the 
1970s as NZ Labour transformed itself into a party serving the interests 
of the urban and educated middle class, the process quickened by reaction 
to the paranoid politics of National prime minister Robert Muldoon. It 
was all doubly ironic, given Muldoon’s Labourite distrust of big business, 
obsession with communist threats and fear of a return to the soup queues 
and hunger marches he had known in the 1930s. 

By century’s end, the party had changed its complexion and shed most 
of its union affiliates and much of its working class membership. 

At the time of the 2005 election, only three unions remained affiliated — 
the Engineers, Service Workers and Dairy Workers. The party constitution 
still made room for industrial branches but there didn’t seem to be any. 
Party funding came largely from business interests. 

Despite Labour still, these days, shakily retaining a working class vote, 
it’s a vote which trudges off to the polls and not into the branches, a vote 
which is exercised more in fear of National than out of any loyalty, a vote 
which is as wary as it is weary. 

At the same time, elsewhere to the left, an alternative tradition has 
been maintained — from the distant, rumbustious Industrial Workers of 
the World and its syndicalist successor the Alliance of Labour, through 
the Communist Party and the militant Waterfront Workers Union of the 
mid-20th century and on to today’s Socialist Worker and Unite. 
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Socialists and Labour: friends or foes? 


by PAUL MAUNDER 


In the Oxford English Dictionary, 
socialism is defined as the “Principle 
that individual freedom should be 
completely subordinated to interests 
of community, with any deductions that 
may be correctly or incorrectly drawn 
from it e.g. substitution of co-operative 
for competitive production, national 
ownership of land and capital, State 
distribution of produce, free education 
and feeding of children and abolition 
of inheritance.” 

It’s a pretty wooden definition, the 
cracks showing and interestingly, the 
emphasis is on ideas, principles and val- 
ues, with the practice being deduced, 
correctly or incorrectly. The word 
“completely” is bothersome. There are 
a lot of tensions implied. 

On the other hand the definition of 
communism is surprisingly straight- 
forward: “Vesting of property in the 
community, each member working 
according to his capacity and receiving 
according to his wants.” 

It’s seen as a purely economic re- 
lationship, in fact non-ideological and 
without contradiction. For the Oxford 
English Dictionary, as well as for Marx- 
ists, it remains the ideal, to be struggled 
toward via socialist pathways. 

But while I’ve got my head in the 
dictionary, let’s look at a few other 
terms. Proletariat: “indigent wage 
earner.” Trade union: “members of a 
trade uniting, being united, in coali- 
tion.” And state: “organised political 
community with government recog- 
nised by the people.” 

In this look at socialists and the La- 
bour Party, I’m going to initially focus 
on my local Blackball history. Let’s 


rapidly skip over the complex task of 
the formation of a NZ proletariat: the 
gentry aspiration that was often there, 
the failed NZ Company attempt to 
reproduce English class relations, the 
crew culture of whalers, sailors, sealers 
and gumdiggers, the nomadic single 
men labourers wandering from farm 
to town and back to farm, the desire 
to have a patch of land in order to 
add some subsistence agriculture to 
the wage packet, to the slow growth of 
factories and mines with suitably grim 
conditions and wages. 

On the West Coast, mining was well 
established by the 1880s. Len Richard- 
son, in his classic book Coal, Class & 
Community, poses the question: why 
were miners the vanguard in early 
worker struggles in New Zealand? He 
advances some special factors. First. 
they lived in tight, isolated communi- 
ties, and second, they brought with 
them a class consciousness formed in 
English mines. 

They would have known of early 
unionism and its values. They would 
have expected the practice of solidarity 
and for the union to provide education 
and welfare for its members. They 
would also have known of Robert 
Owen’s experiments in establishing 
progressive workers’ communities and 
known of the values of socialism and 
the theorising of ways to put it into 
practice in terms of governance and 
economic systems. And Methodists 
and socialists tended to walk hand in 
hand. Christ, after all, preached against 
the wealthy and the establishment 
lackeys. And they would have heard of 
Karl Marx and the International. 

These astute workers having ar- 
rived, the Blackball story begins with 
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the industrial legislation of Seddon’s 
Liberal government. Unions were 
officially recognised for the first time 
as social partners. But they were site 
unions, one per workplace. The state 
for the first time became a mediator 
in the relationship between worker 
(as represented by the union) and em- 
ployer. Under an arbitration system, 
a court was final judge of a dispute. 
Strikes were considered unnecessary 
and made illegal. 

For the time, this was progressive 
legislation and along with the vote for 
women, the break up of big landed 
estates to make land available for small 
farmers and the establishing of an old 
age pension, it earned New Zealand 
the reputation of being a socialist 
country. 


Radical ideas 


By the turn of the century, however, 
more radical ideas were in the air. They 
arrived from the United States where 
the lot of workers and their unions was 
precarious indeed, bullets often being 
used to break up picket lines. There, 
the International Workers of the World 
movement flourished. 

IWW theory bypassed the state. 
Instead unions should amalgamate, 
then form national coalitions, finally 
international organisations, to take on 
the power of capital and overthrow the 
capitalist structure. It was aggressively 
based around the values of unionism 
and worker struggle: 


It is we who ploughed the prairies, 
endless miles of railroad laid, 

It is we who built the factories and 
the workshops where you trade, 
Now we stand outcast and starving, 
midst the wonders that we made, 
But our union makes us strong. 


They have taken untold millions 
that they never toiled to earn, 

But without our brain and muscle 
not a single wheel could turn. 

We can break their haughty power, 
gain our freedom when we learn 
That the union makes us strong. 


A trio of activists on the Coast, Pat 
Hickey, Paddy Webb and Bob Semple, 
were influenced by IWW ideas and 
began to agitate. Blackball, with its 15 
minute crib time, became the focus, 
leading to the famous 1908 strike, 
which led to the first National Min- 
ers Union and the first Federation of 
Labour — the “Red Feds” as they were 
called. The arbitration system was se- 
riously weakened and this, combined 
with the work of Auckland activists 
Harry Holland, Mick Savage and Peter 
Fraser, led to the socialist “monster” 
appearing on the horizon. 

But a change of government and an 
aggressive response from employers 
led to the disasters of the 1912 Waihi 
strike and 1913 waterfront dispute. 
The union movement was seriously 
weakened, the First World War arrived 
and that was the end of the WW brand 
of socialist endeavour, even though 
national unions and a national coali- 
tion of unions would remain important 
factors on the industrial scene. 

After the war, two main currents 
emerged in Blackball, as well as else- 
where. With the success of Lenin in the 
Soviet Union, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat stage of Marxist socialism 
was seriously on the agenda. There 
were a determined band of Commu- 
nists down here, so much so that the 
party’s headquarters were moved to 
Blackball for a period. 

The other main current was the 
establishment of the Labour Party, a 
social democratic party seeking office 
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1925 Labour Party election leaflet 
attacking Big Business for having 
control over conservative politicians 


through electoral means. Allied to the 
union movement, this became the main 
vehicle for socialism. And with this, the 
tensions implicit in any party of social 
democracy began to show. 

These early leaders of the Labour 
Party (who included Webb and Sem- 
ple) were undoubtedly socialist in 
ideals. They knew poverty, they knew 
the lot of the manual worker, they 
believed in a more just distribution of 
society’s goods, they were largely self- 
educated and believed in the need for 
educational and cultural equity. But 
they didn’t believe in armed revolution 
and the overthrow of capitalism. 

They grappled instead with the task 
of how to put the ideals into practice 
in society as it was, and how to achieve 
sufficient support to win an election. 


Key was Labour’s stated objective: 
“The nationalisation of the means 
of production, distribution and ex- 
change.” But what level of state owner- 
ship? Land? Probably impossible. All 
banks or begin a state-owned bank? 
Railways? Probably get away with that. 
Distribution? Strangely enough, there 
was already quite a large co-operative 
strata to this sector with co-operative 
dairy factories, co-operative market- 
ing, etc. 

Even though some seats were 
gained in the 1920s, electoral success 
proved difficult. The socialist face had 
to be softened or hidden. They faced 
the problem of right-wing ownership 
of the media and the business wealth 
that backs right-wing parties. ’ve come 
across an election poster showing a 
socialist dragon, dripping blood and 
reaching towards some poor citizen’s 
house and garden. 

It was the time when Italian Marx- 
ist Antonio Gramsci evolved his 
famous theory of “hegemony”: with 
mass education and mass media, a 
government governs not by force but 
by agreement, an agreement estab- 
lished daily through these means of 
mass communication. When it cannot 
establish this hegemony, a government 
will quickly fall. (The rapid demise of 
regimes in the old Eastern Europe 
demonstrates this.) 

Of course, tension existed between 
the two currents of socialism. On the 
one hand, the Leninist one of the 
nationalising of resources and the 
establishing of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to administer the state. And 
on the other, the Labour Party one of 
working within the parliamentary capi- 
talist system, relying on persuasion to 
achieve a majority and a mandate for 
socialist policies. 

The latter, of course, is a nicer no- 
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tion. With Stalin taking over power in 
the Soviet Union, unpleasant rumours 
began to circulate about the dictator- 
ship over (not of) the proletariat, and 
this was symbolised in Blackball dur- 
ing the 1931 strike when the leader of 
the Communist Party branch and the 
secretary of the union became a scab, 
breaking the strike to form his own 
co-operative, which then went back 
to work. 30 police had to be sent in to 
control the situation, and that was the 
end of Communism in Blackball. 


Labour wins 


Meanwhile the Great Depression 
produced sufficient hardship amongst 
sufficient numbers of the NZ popula- 
tion to enable the Labour Party to 
win the 1935 election. It claimed the 
votes of small farmers and small busi- 
ness people, as well as the significantly 
unemployed working class. 

Their strategy had been successful 
and they brought in socialist legisla- 
tion: the dole for those unemployed, 
free health care, free education, public 
works, state housing, a state-owned 
bank, state-owned broadcasting and 
even a state-owned symphony or- 
chestra. They nationalised the mines 
and the railways. And they brought in 
compulsory unionism, which was quite 
possibly a doubtful gift to the union 
movement. 

They retained the capitalist econo- 
my, however. Given that it was a colo- 
nial economy as well, money troubles 
began to surface early on. But the wily 
Christian conservative socialist Walter 
Nash (a Michael Cullen figure, really), 
camped for months on the British gov- 
ernment’s doorstep until they gave him 
a loan to get rid of him. 

There were troubles with a leftish 
faction which formed around John 


A. Lee, but that’s pretty normal in 
any Labour administration. Ex-miner 
Paddy Webb became minister of mines, 
and that kept the miners from being 
problematic. 

Even Maori were included in the 
social “revolution” thanks to the in- 
tervention of Ratana. It was a period 
that set the values of NZ society, values 
which remained in place, even under 
National governments, until their re- 
cent severe erosion. 

And it was a government that fitted 
into the world picture. Tired of the 
boom-bust cycle of market capitalism, 
governments generally adopted the 
interventionist policies of John May- 
nard Keynes, using public funds and 
policies to discipline the marketplace 
and provide stability. 


Mass membership 


During this period, the union move- 
ment was well off because of mass 
membership, but also conservative for 
the same reason, apart from some “dis- 
reputable” unions such as the Miners, 
the Watersiders, the Freezing Workers 
and occasionally the Carpenters. These 
unions remained volatile and were able 
to wield considerable industrial muscle. 
Usually they were striking over wages 
and conditions rather than political is- 
sues, and could achieve some notoriety 
among the general public over some 
of these conditions, such as stopping 
work for “wet weather”. But the 1951 
watersiders’ lockout had a red scare 
underbelly as the NZ establishment 
palely imitated McCarthyism. 

But people tell me that work in the 
mines down here during this period 
was dignified, with decent wages, a 
strong union (one which ran the 
town), good conditions and reasonable 
managers. One wage could support a 
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family, everyone voted Labour and 
life was good. 

There were strange undercurrents, 
though, which were largely suppressed: 
Korea, threat of nuclear warfare 
and planetary extinction, apartheid, 
Vietnam, the Congo, revolution in 
China, Third World independence 
movements. 

The Labour government, after its 
eviction in 1949, was seldom in power, 
except for brief periods when it usually 
stuffed things up. But it didn’t matter 
all that much, because National main- 
tained its policies, except in the foreign 
policy arena where it suffered from US 
sycophancy. 

But then came the 1960s and a new 
version of socialism. After the Second 
World War, a United States global 
empire had taken over, kept in check 
only by the Soviet Union. 

So local socialists tended to go 
international: anti- Vietnam war, pro- 
China, anti-apartheid, pro-Cuba, pro- 
nuclear disarmament, pro-Third World 
independence struggles. For a period, 
alternative Communist figures proved 
attractive: Fidel, Che, Uncle Ho, Mao. 

There was something of fantasy in 
this, given objective conditions in Eka- 
tahuna and the nature of the annual 
Labour Party conference. Only Nor- 
man Kirk, Labour prime minister from 
1972-74, briefly inspired by sending a 
NZ warship off to Mururoa in protest 
against French nuclear tests and estab- 
lishing state-subsidised communes. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union 
was becoming seriously dysfunctional, 
and with it the idea of state interven- 
tion in the economy and the Keyne- 
sian compromise. As well, the idea of 
socialism was being ripped apart by 
feminists on the one hand and indig- 
enous peoples on the other, then being 
kicked to near-death by other minority 


groups in society. 

Enter neo-liberalism and the ex- 
traordinary performance of the Lange 
Labour government in cancelling its 
own past. And the union movement 
just tagged along in a sort of daze. 

Bring on the final collapse of the 
Soviet Union, the death machine of 
the National government in the 1990s 
and we get to the legislative breathing 
space provided by the current Labour 
government and the opportunity for 
the patient to bandage a few wounds. 


Narrow options 


We have to face certain narrow op- 
tions. Do you distribute rhetoric about 
revolution or put all your energy into 
obtaining legislation which allows un- 
ion access to worksites or contracting 
out legislation that protects vulnerable 
workers? 

Seeing National eyeing approvingly 
John Howard’s anti-worker laws in 
Australia, do you risk hell and high 
water to avoid it? Or is the system 
stuffed, so let it fall apart and give it a 
few kicks on the way down? 

And what have these events done 
to the idea of socialism: the principle 
of individual freedom subordinated 
to the collective? Generally, with 
the huge emphasis on human rights 
and freedom of the market, the idea 
of subordinating individual freedom 
to the collective is a no-no. Yet the 
contradictions are beginning to spin 
to the surface with increasing velocity: 
Guantanamo Bay, anti-terrorism leg- 
islation, corporate crime, surveillance 
and “team” cultures at work, growing 
rich/poor gap. 

When economies have collapsed 
under World Bank and IMF demands, 
as in Argentine, there’s been a sponta- 
neous evolution of collective solutions, 
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such as worker co-operatives. 

Venezuela’s left-wing president 
Hugo Chavez provides an interesting 
new model: the bypassing of the swamp 
of social democracy by a charismatic 
leader making direct contact with the 
grassroots and building alternative 
structures, aware as well of the impor- 
tance of establishing some hegemonic 
tools, like a TV channel. 


New model 


There seems to be a new model 
being established, articulated by the 
Zapatista movement as One Big No 
and Many Yeses. That is, we all know 
we don’t want the current world eco- 
nomic order. But there are many dif- 
ferent things we do want, sometimes 
relevant only to our own circle. 

Istill find an integrity in gatherings 
of union delegates. There is currently 
enthusiasm for the Unite and Work- 
ers Charter campaigns because of 
the involvement of young people and 
the obvious energy. At a recent union 
conference, [WW fervor was present as 
aman from Tonga spoke of their strug- 
gle. International solidarity issues are 
important, as is the local independence 
struggle by tangata whenua. 

But we live in a society whose he- 
gemony is anti-communal, anti-collec- 
tive, pro-commodification and there- 
fore anti-socialist. It’s a society which 
encourages the increase of private 
capitalism, where everyone becomes 
a small business owner, in debt, but 
with equity to borrow against, stressed, 
working hard, entrepreneurial. Ask 
people what solidarity means and 
note the blank faces. And this can 
mean that the “many yeses” get sucked 
into a diverse, inclusive but capitalist 
framework. 

In this situation a vote for Labour 


is a backstop, a “better than the other 
side” sort of thing: they won’t bash the 
unions, their foreign policy will be a 
bit better, they won’t hit beneficiaries 
quite so much, they won’t introduce 
bulk funding in schools, in short they 
will generally be a bit more decent than 
National. But they will still pursue free 
trade agreements. 

The problem is that, as the centre 
ground is held,a slow movement to the 
right occurs, until there’s no difference 
between parties. This has happened 
in the United States and in Australia. 
And it could happen here. And with 
it comes the spectre of the “George 
Bush worker”: red neck, racist and sub- 
fascist. This species began to emerge in 
the last election. So the backstop can 
look somewhat fumbly. 

It’s important, then, for the more 
radical notions of socialism to remain 
active. If they grow in influence, so 
much the better. While they enjoy 
the luxury of not having to test their 
representation of “the masses”, they 
serve the purpose of pushing at the 
“representative center-left”, of point- 
ing out contradictions, of providing 
a framework for the young to rebel 
against the rat-shit society they’ve 
inherited, of retaining, no matter how 
fragilely, notions of collectivism, of 
enabling us all to keep dreaming that 
“a better world is possible”. 

Finally, the radical socialists pro- 
vide an excellent training ground 
for activists and organisers, without 
which the capitalists have the field to 
themselves. 
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Judgement beyond the grave 


The book, the party & the death of a Labour prime minister 
by GRANT MORGAN 


Displaying his quicksilver wit to the end, David Lange penned an 
autobiography sour on fellow Labour politicians, then promptly died, 
just as his party was fighting for its political life in the close-finish 2005 
election. 

I didn’t go to the 3,000-strong Lange wake, even though an official 
place was reserved for my councillor partner and thus myself. 

But I swear to god that I heard a booming chuckle in the stratosphere 
around the time of the celebration. Maybe it was a cosmic Lange weeping 
with laughter at the sight of Helen Clark, dismissed in his book as a 
“survivor” who wouldn’t join the fight against his cabinet’s privatisers, 
lavishing praise on “the big man with the big voice and the big heart and 
the common touch”. 

Although Lange and me never once spoke to each other, we were 
curiously bound together by three things. 

First, both our homes are in the South Auckland suburb of Mangere 
Bridge. You might say this is accidental, but you’d only be partly right. 











David Lange (right) celebrates 1987 election victory with Roger Douglas. The 
venue was a community hall in Auckland’s working class suburb of Mangere, 
whose residents were among the hardest hit by Rogernomics. 
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The Bridge is a funny place. It’s bounded by water, which elsewhere in 
Auckland has sent house prices through the roof. But because that water 
is the southern shore of the Manukau Harbour, right next to sprawling 
working class suburbs, homes in the Bridge can still be bought by modest 
income families. So it’s not a place where you’d expect a former prime 
minister to end up. 

While the Bridge’s foreshore drive is now dripping wealth, that’s not 
where Lange lived. He bought a rundown manor house slap in the middle 
of a trove of very ordinary dwellings, streets back from the foreshore. 

After meeting the costs of separating from first wife Naomi, Lange 
and second wife Margaret had enough cash for a comfortable lifestyle, 
but not a millionaire’s castle. 

Why is this important? It shows that Lange wasn’t rolling in gold after 
fronting the biggest transfer of wealth from the poor to the rich in New 
Zealand history. 

This corporate coup is commonly labelled the Rogernomics Revolution 
in honour of its high priest, Roger Douglas. 

Rogernomics, followed by its National Party clone Ruthenasia, was a 
political tornado from the dim past whose impact still shapes our lives: 
Corporate domination. Privatisation. Market mania. Floating dollar. 
Soaring profits. Depressed wages. Invisible workers. Benefit cuts. Extreme 
inequality. Social dislocation. Political instability. 


Robber barons 


Nobody who lived through those times can forget the robber 
barons swooping on public assets at giveaway prices. State forestry 
— felled! NZ Railways — derailed! Bank of New Zealand — mortgaged! 
Telecommunications — disconnected! Air New Zealand — hijacked! 
Postbank — stamped! NZ Electricity Corporation — zapped! Government 
Printing Office —- censored! NZ Shipping Corporation — sunk! 

Lange’s book damns Labour’s “rush to sell” public assets. 

“If the process was not corrupt, it was certainly open to corruption, 
or the appearance of corruption,” the former lawyer carefully wrote. 
“Ministers were too close to the sales process and in some cases too 
close to prospective purchasers. It was an improper exercise of political 
responsibility.” 

It was sentiments like these that ended Lange’s political union with 
Douglas, the man he’d handpicked as finance minister upon election in 
1984. 

In January 1988, Lange defied his own cabinet by axing Treasury’s “eat 
the poor” flat tax. The prime minister famously called for a “cup of tea” 
to slow down the full throttle market extremism of the Rogernomes and 
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“pick up the casualties”. 

Over the next 18 months, Labour’s caucus collapsed into messy warfare 
between three shifting factions: the Rogernomes, the tea drinkers and 
the would-be peacemakers. 

Eventually Douglas jumped from cabinet before he was pushed. 
Months later he was voted back in. This forced Lange’s resignation as 
prime minister in August 1989. 

By this time, 100,000 members had quit the Labour Party in disgust, 
leaving a rump of fewer than 10,000. Fist fights broke out on the floor of 
the party’s 1989 conference. Many dissidents joined NewLaboutr’s split 
to the left as Jim Anderton exited Labour’s caucus. 

Lange had presided over Labour’s most extreme identity crisis. Until 
then commonly seen on both sides of the class divide as the “workers 
party”, Labour became the blunt instrument of corporate militancy during 
Lange’s time at the top 

As his book reveals, Lange was a gung ho salesman for Labour’s more 
market policies between 1984 and 1987. 

But when Labour’s supporters damned the party they’d considered 
their own, their hostility shifted Lange. He became an anguished fence 
sitter. He didn’t want to taste more grassroots anger, but he accepted that 
capitalism had to survive by inflicting more pain on the working class. 

Rogernomics was paralleled by Thatcherism in Britain, Reaganomics 
in America and similar neo-liberal strategies in other lands. It was an 
international trend because global capitalism had fallen into a profit 
crisis by the mid-1970s. The working class had to be crunched in order 
to lift profits, the lifeblood of capitalism. 

The bosses demanded that governments around the world downsize 
the welfare state, commercialise the public sector and free the corporates 
from political regulation, thereby savaging the historic creations of 
reformist parties like Labour. 

In New Zealand, the Rogernomes became more fanatical promoters 
of market extremism than National, the traditional party of business. 
Naturally the Rogernomes received their unjust rewards, such as big- 
money consultancies and lotsa-power directorships. 

But that wasn’t Lange’s fate. Because his tea-drinking didn’t go down 
well with even the most teetotal corporate bosses, the former prime 
minister missed out on the juicy plums. 

After National won the 1990 election, a sick and dispirited Lange hung 
on at the back of parliament’s opposition benches for six dreary years 
just to pay the bills. 

That’s when he made the shift to Mangere Bridge. Lange had moved 
back among the humble masses, even if it was to the only aristocratic 
(although shabby) house in sight. 
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Lange’s personal odyssey parallels Labour’s political pilgrimage since 
losing power in 1990, when a vast stay-home by working class voters gave 
National its biggest-ever victory. 

Under Helen Clark, Labour retreated from the extremes of 
Rogernomics. In the run-up to the 1999 election, Labour promised to 
axe state house market rents, lift education and health funding, raise the 
minimum wage, soften harsh anti-union legislation and re-nationalise 
accident compensation. 

These pledges pulled in votes and returned Labour to office after nine 
years in Siberia. But most workers remain sceptical of Labour politicians, 
no longer feeling an emotional bond with the party. That’s reflected in 
the volatility of opinion polls. 

It couldn’t be otherwise because Labour is still well to the right of 
where it was before 1984. Labour’s leaders accept the central dogmas of 
neo-liberalism, like corporate oversight, deregulated profiteering, global 
low-wage pressures, Reserve Bank autonomy, currency speculation, free 
trade and public sector commercialisation. 

So real wages have continued to fall during Clark’s reign. Most types of 
strikes remain illegal. Labour began the push towards road tolls which will 
marketise our highways. Maori were stripped of the right to go to court 
over the foreshore. And Clark wants a free trade pact with China that 
will steal the jobs of New Zealand workers and erode everyone’s pay. 


Government compact with unions 


Because the core beliefs of neo-liberalism are still being promoted by 
today’s Labour Party, it faces very real problems in winning the allegiance 
of the grassroots majority. That’s why Labour’s leaders are trying to form 
a strategic “partnership” with union officials to regenerate an institutional 
base in the working class. 

In return for a few blankets and beads from the government, unions 
are expected to sign away the birthright of workers — our right to reshape 
society in the interests of the dispossessed majority. 

Clark’s partnership pitch is a lower-profile descendant of the “compact” 
unveiled in 1988 by Lange and Ken Douglas, president of the Council 
of Trade Unions. 

That’s the second thing that brought me into a connection of sorts 
with Lange. 

At the time I was general secretary of the Communist Party, which 
led the charge against any compact between the union movement and 
a government that kept on savaging the working class despite Lange’s 
“cup of tea” pledge. 

Lange’s book admits that, after the cabinet resignation of Roger 
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Douglas in December 1988, “there was little choice but to emphasise the 
continuity of economic policy”. In other words, it was still Rogernomics 
minus the chief Rogernome, and that wasn’t going to change despite a 
compact with union leaders. 


Rogernomes and tea-drinkers agree 


The compact was something that the tea-drinkers and the Rogernomes 
all agreed on. Lange’s choice as compact minister was arch-Rogernome 
Mike Moore, later to become neo-liberalism’s head salesman at the 
World Trade Organisation. 

When the Communist Party began campaigning against the compact 
in September 1988, Lange and the CTU president scoffed at our small 
forces. But our anti-compact message spread like wildfire within a union 
movement outraged at Rogernomics. Soon we were winning every 
workers’ meeting we could get into. 

When a CTU conference was convened in April 1990 to vote on the 
compact, it was as politically dead as its original government sponsor, 
Lange. Perhaps that’s why his book doesn’t contain a single reference to 
the compact, despite its importance at the time. 

His book is scathing about union leaders in the late 1970’s 
their position to the state and not their membership”. 

Yet Lange’s compact proposal a decade later would have tied union 
leaders even more closely to the Rogernomics state. 

This highlights the paradox of Labour’s politics which plagued Lange 
and now is bedevilling Clark While Labour’s support base is working class, 
its politicians are committed to the management of a system increasingly 
at odds with the interests of the grassroots majority. 

The insistent demands of corporate profitability in a world of cut-throat 
competition has put the squeeze on wage rates, workers’ rights, welfare 
state, public sector and union power. 

Starting with Rogernomics, the corporate suits have increased their 
influence over all governments, Labour and National alike. Meanwhile 
workers have lost social status and are now merely “invisible” units of 
production, the serfs of capitalism. 

This shift in class power was clearly seen during Lange’s years as prime 
minister. He promised a “cup of tea”, but promoted a compact that would 
have turned unions into captives of the Rogernomes. 

These facts of life were spelt out in the Communist Party’s popular 
leaflets, which blew across the land and buried the compact. No wonder 
Labour’s leaders regarded us socialists as the enemy. 

New Zealand law allows the secret police, the Security Intelligence 
Service, to shadow, phonetap and burgle anyone labeled as “subversive” 
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by the state. 

Since the minister in charge of the SIS is always the prime minister, 
Lange was the political boss of the secret police during 1984-89. He 
received direct and confidential briefings from the head of the SIS, the 
anonymously named Mr Smith. 

Lange’s book says it was “unremarkable” that the SIS closely monitored 
socialists, including “the leadership of the Communist Party”. 

As that party’s general secretary, I was obviously a prime target of 
state spying. The SIS director certainly informed Lange about my doings, 
maybe showing transcripts from my bugged phone. That’s the third 
unlikely bond between me and Lange. 

His book seeks to excuse these dirty tricks by claiming that the 
Communist Party were “agents” of the Soviet embassy. The well-briefed 
Lange would have known this to be a lie as he wrote it. 

The Communist Party had long denounced the Soviet regime as 
traitors to socialism. Anyone could read that in our party’s paper. We 
had absolutely no contacts with the Soviet embassy during Lange’s prime 
ministership, nor with any Chinese diplomats. We were on our way to 
characterising their regimes as “state capitalist”. 

Referring to Mr Smith’s surveillance requests, Lange writes: “I do 
not remember being surprised by any warrant I was asked to issue by 
the SIS.” 

Yet he reports being “staggered” by French secret agents bombing 
the Greenpeace ship Rainbow Warrior in Auckland Harbour in July 
1985. One anti-nuke activist was killed. The vessel was blasted to stop it 
protesting at French nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 

Lange’s shock at French state terrorism shows that the SIS weren’t 
spying on the real terrorists. 

US and British spooks had prior knowledge of French plans, but they 
didn’t inform the SIS despite an intelligence pact with the New Zealand 
state. Lange’s book, however, doesn, {contain one word of criticism about 





either the SIS or its spy partners in America and Britain. 

Yet Lange faced up to US bullying when he fronted the anti-nuke law, 
easily the most popular legislation in New Zealand for half a century. 

Most anti-war activists insist that Lange wilted under Washington’s 
pressure and was about to admit a US warship into New Zealand waters 
until the peace movement called massive demonstrations that forced 
him to stay firm. It’s a charge that Lange denies furiously in his book. 
Wherever the truth sits, appropriate credit must go to Lange for his 
anti-nuke stance. 

Nobody who watched his famous Oxford debate on TV in March 
1985 can forget his quip to a US nuclear fanatic to “hold your breath” 
because “I can smell the uranium on it”. Cheers and laughter erupted in 
households across New Zealand. 


Political paradox 


When you examine Lange’s relationship with New Zealand’s secret 
police and their Western allies, you see ambiguities that mirror his mid- 
term crisis over Rogernomics. 

On the one hand, Lange kept the New Zealand state in a spy pact 
with America and Britain despite their spooks refusing to warn the SIS 
about French plans to bomb the Rainbow Warrior. But on the other, his 
wildly popular anti-nuke stand attracted the wrath of Washington and 
London. 

The political paradox that was Lange is replicated by today’s leaders 
of the Labour Party. 

Clark & Co parade the anti-nuke law while sending NZ frigates to 
war games with the nuclear-armed navies of America and Britain. They 
warn against National’s market extremism while consolidating core 
neo-liberal policies. And they grant a few concessions to angry workers 
while preserving a low-wage economy and all but one of National’s bans 
on strikes. 

Although Lange’s exuberant personality was vastly different to Clark’s 
buttoned-down exterior, their approach to governance shares remarkable 
similarities. Kissing the corporate arse is coupled with limp gestures to 
workers when grassroots tensions look likely to flare up. 

Given these similarities, the harsh words about Clark and other Labour 
politicians in Lange’s book would also seem to be a judgement on himself 
from beyond the grave. 
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The journey to social liberalism 
by DAPHNE LAWLESS and GRANT MORGAN 


Over the past century, socialists worldwide have often called for 
a “class vote” for social democratic and Labour parties. That’s 
because these mass reformist parties, while elitist and pro-capitalist, 
were profoundly influenced by the union hierarchy and did in a 
distorted way embody workers’ hopes for a better world. 

Some socialists in this country still hold this view of NZ Labour, 
which they call “the mass party of the working class”. 

According to others, the very opposite is true. NZ Labour, they 
insist, is a capitalist party in exactly the same mould as National. 

These two viewpoints, we believe, represent a false choice. 
There’s another viewpoint which we put forward in this article. 

NZ Labour is no longer a traditional reformist party, giving voice 
to some working class interests, although always within the narrow 
limits allowed by capitalism. 

But neither has it become a carbon copy of National, a neo- 
liberal party of business for business. 

Increasingly, NZ Labour is a party not of unions or of business, 
but of lawyers, administrators, “creatives” and others from the 
new middle class. The party’s new rulers support social reforms 
dear to their heart, but embrace neo-liberal economics which 
kicks the working class in the guts. This fusion of social reforms 
and neo-liberal economics gives us a label for NZ Labour today: 
social-liberal. 

While this transformation isn’t yet complete, since union leaders 
retain some influence in Labour on some issues, it is so well 
advanced that only a political earthquake could reverse it. 


The ‘liberal’ part 


In the six decades between the First World War and the 1970s, 
the world’s social democratic parties ditched even the rhetoric of 
class struggle and made their terms with capitalism. During the long 
boom of 1945-75, big business bought social peace and economic 
stability by allowing reformist governments to siphon off a portion 
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of their record profits into the welfare state. 
But as Grant Morgan noted in the last UNITY: 


When global capitalism’s profit crisis struck in the mid-1970's, social 
democratic politicians everywhere were faced with a stark choice. 
They could cut social welfare, bankroll the markets and attack 
workers’ rights. Or they could organise a mass fightback against 
capitalism’s rulers. 

David Lange’s Labour government, elected in 1984, chose the 
path of market extremism. These Rogernomes hammered the 
working class. They engineered the biggest transfer of wealth from 
the poor to the rich in New Zealand's history. 


Global capitalism demanded that its crisis be paid for by the 
working class. And social democratic parties were too wedded to 
co-managing capitalism to even think of fighting back. 

Centre-left governments in New Zealand, Australia, France, 
Spain and elsewhere downsized the welfare state, privatised 
state industries, deregulated currency speculation, axed tariff 
barriers, backed corporate globalisation and handcuffed the 
unions. Elsewhere, this neo-liberal strategy was driven forward by 
arch-conservatives like Ronald Reagan in America and Margaret 
Thatcher in Britain. 


The ‘social’ bit 


Today’s Labour Party is dominated by lawyers, administrators, 
academics, professionals, artists, designers, researchers and others 
from the new middle class. They play an important role in late 
capitalism’s information technology and global production. The 
new middle class aren’t direct exploiters of workers, nor do they 
have a boss breathing down their neck all day. They form a layer 
between capital and labour, often mediating between these two 
main classes. 

They flooded into Labour from the 1960s as changes in capitalist 
production hugely inflated their numbers to upwards of 15% 
of the population. (Whereas there was a percentage decline of 
shopkeepers, tradespeople, farmers and others in the old middle 
class.) 
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During the 1980s, as the ruling Rogernomes steamrollered over 
the union movement, the new middle class began to take control 
of Labour. 

They sponsored the extension of gay, Maori and women’s rights 
and other social reforms that expanded their social influence and 
fitted with their notions of individual justice. 

Since the social privileges of the new middle class hinge on 
their usefulness to capitalism, most of them embraced corporate 
globalisation. So their progressive social reforms came at the 
price of seriously worsening the collective position of the working 
class. 

In reaction, Maori settlements and civil unions are now widely 
seen as Labour giving rights to special groups while workers are 
ignored or worse. National’s sneers about Labour’s “political 
correctness” tap into this pool of resentment. 

It would all be different if these social reforms went hand-in- 
hand with Labour giving workers more pay and more say. But such 
a challenge to capitalist profits and power could only come from a 
party embedded in jobsites and unions which drew on the militant 
traditions of workers. And NZ Labour simply isn’t that party. 


Two class party 


NZ Labour was formed in 1916 by unionists and socialists as a 
parliamentary opposition to capitalism. 

Harry Holland, who became the party’s first leader, told a by- 
election meeting in 1918 that he accepted the label “Bolshevik” 
since Lenin’s socialist party had “stood true to working class 
principles”. Holland’s words didn’t stop him being voted into 
parliament for the first time. In the general election a year later 
Labour won a quarter of the total vote, bolstered by a wave of 
strikes and the birth of the Alliance of Labour, a union federation 
that talked tough. 

In 1925, however, Communists were banned from holding dual 
membership in Labour. This split marked the party’s shift from 
democratic socialism to social democracy, which pledged to limit 
working class ambitions to what capitalism could live with. 

From that point on, Labour was clearly a two class party. The 
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union leaders who dominated the party pushed for practical 
measures to improve the position of workers, but in return pledged 
that Labour would be a “responsible” manager of capitalism. 

Over the past 20 years, New Zealand’s union movement has 
been savaged by waves of attacks from government and business. 
A weakened union hierarchy has been shoved well into the 
background of the Labour Party by the new middle class. This 
process is now so well advanced that UNITY’s survey of union 
activists found that two-thirds believe unions have either little 
influence in Labour (48% ) or clearly not enough (18% ). The full 
survey is printed on pages 64-73. 

The largely-completed transfer of power within Labour from 
union leaders to the new middle class marks the party’s shift from 
social democracy to social liberalism. 

Labour remains a party trying to straddle classes, but is different 
from the two class party of old. Its neo-liberal agenda is now 
managed by the party’s new middle class powerbrokers, rather 
than by union leaders, which radically weakens Labout’s ties to 
workers. 





k & oF a | 
Sleepyhead factory workers in Auckland wake up their boss, 2005. 
Factory staff, often Pasifika and Maori, are prominent in the workers’ 
pay revolt. Labour has refused to support their fight against lousy pay. 
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Implications for workers 


The working class comprises three-quarters or more of New 
Zealand society. These are both “blue” and “white” collar workers 
in factories, hospitals, takeaways, schools, transport, banks, 
construction, shops and elsewhere who labour under the direction 
of capitalism’s bosses and bureaucrats, plus non-working family 
members. 

Much as social liberalism would like to ignore the working class, 
it can’t. The working class is just too big and too important. So the 
new middle class running Labour graciously allow union leaders 
to put their case, but deny that they can speak or act on behalf of 
the vast majority of society. The social liberals allow a few union 
leaders to get selected for safe Labour seats, but not too many. 

The shift of power within Labour has serious implications for 
NZ workers. The sidelining of union influence within the party, 
coupled with the external pressures of corporate globalisation, 
mean the limited reforms once offered by Labour governments 
to workers are now much less likely to happen. 

Yet Labour must retain influence over the working class and its 
union movement if it’s to remain a major party that’s useful to big 
business. Therefore, to get voted into government in 1999, Labour 
had to promise some concessions to workers. 

But these concessions were extremely limited. For instance, 
repeal of the Employment Contracts Act gave union officials the 
right of entry to workplaces, but all except one of National’s harsh 
bans on strikes were retained while penalties were increased. 

Some promises made in 1999 sounded much better than what 
actually happened. Accident compensation was re-nationalised, 
sure, but ACC is now run as a tight-fisted, profit-making corporation 
little different to private insurers. 

And some policies which Helen Clark claimed credit for 
were actually the result of Alliance pressure inside her coalition 
government coupled with union campaigns outside. Paid parental 
leave and an extra week’s holiday fall into this category. 

Since enacting its 1999 promises, Labour has done many nasty 
things to workers. A couple of current examples: Defying union 
wishes, Labour won’t lift the minimum wage to $12, saying low-paid 
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workers must wait until 2008 and then cabinet will see if bosses 
can afford it. And Labour is negotiating a free trade agreement 
with China which, warns the Council of Trade Unions, could have 
“devastating effects” on hundreds of thousands of NZ workers. 
Even Labour’s “Working for Families” package, while putting 
state cash in workers’ pockets, takes pressure off bosses to lift lousy 
pay rates. It’s a tool for Helen Clark’s government to consolidate a 
low-wage economy while reaching out for working class votes. 


What about the future? 


Labour cannot be changed by working quietly, or even noisily, 
on “the inside” of the party. Many leftists have tried that strategy 
since Rogernomics, and all have failed. But could the growth of 
workers’ struggles strengthen union influence inside Labour once 
again and turn the party away from social liberalism? 

While that’s possible, it’s more likely that a workers’ revolt 
would create a damaging crisis for Labour which fed into a 
powerful challenge by another party. Such was the experience of 
the Alliance days, when workers’ hatred of Rogernomics fueled a 
left-wing splitaway which seriously challenged Labour for several 
years. 

The Greens and Maori Party oppose large parts of Labour’s 
neo-liberal economics. They do so, however, not as elected 
representatives of the union movement, but from the standpoint 
of Green ecology and Maori nationalism. 

The sidelining of union influence within Labour leaves the 
working class without any direct political voice in parliament. This 
is not sustainable, given the social weight of the working class. 

Unions and workers will reassert themselves politically. So the 
question becomes: What type of party should we support? 

What’s needed is a party based in jobsites and unions, whose 
activists are of and for the working class, and whose objective is to 
replace corporate power with a grassroots alternative. 

The workers’ pay revolt indicates that conditions are maturing 
for such a strategic challenge to corporate power. The rise of the 
Workers Charter is therefore happening at a historic time. 
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Broad movement to replace Labour 
by GRANT MORGAN 


As I write these words, the Workers Charter is in the process of launching 
a national paper. 

Its editor is John Minto, one of the best-known radical leftists in New 
Zealand. John was central organiser of the 1981 campaign against the 
Springbok rugby tour, which saw weeks of torid battles between anti- 
apartheid protesters and baton-wielding cops. 

The Charter paper is to be a full-colour tabloid, published monthly 
for starters, going fortnightly as soon as possible. News of its launch has 
been greeted with enthusiasm by leftists from different traditions. 

In anticipation of the Charter paper, which will mostly deal with 
grassroots struggles and other immediate issues, Socialist Worker’s 
UNITY journal was redirected towards strategic problems facing the 
workers’ movement. 

Each edition of UNITY now revolves around one important theme. 
This month it’s the nature of the Labour Party, last issue it was global 
moves towards left unity. 

Speaking as an editor of UNITY and as an editorial board member of 
the Charter paper, I see these two publications as providing an essential 
radical left symbiosis. The workers who become politicised through 
a popular Charter paper will need a “big picture” Marxist journal to 
accelerate their journey towards socialism. 

At the heart of the Workers Charter is a “bill of rights” for grassroots 
people and our environment. Its ten points advocate: 

@ Jobs that pay a living wage and give us time with our families. 

@ Abolition of youth rates and pay equity for women and casuals. 

@ Free public healthcare and education, and liveable super and 
welfare. 

@ Decent housing without crippling mortgages and rents. 

@ Public control of assets vital to community well-being. 

@ Protect our environment from corporate greed. 

@ Free expression of personal identity. 

@ Workers’ right to strike in defence of our interests. 

@ Transfer of wealth and power from top to bottom. 

@ International workers’ unity against corporate globalisation and 
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war. 

This radical “bill of rights” has been endorsed by the far-from-radical 
top body of the Council of Trade Unions. Union leaders better known 
for their moderation than their militancy are being influenced by the 
workers’ pay revolt. 

Sparked by the Engineers Union 5% campaign, workers sick of low pay 
and corporate arrogance have been up in arms right across the economy 
over the last year. Among those taking action have been bus drivers, 
journalists, factory staff, council workers, wharfies, kindy teachers, drivers, 
tertiary staff, security guards, bank staff, public servants, coal miners, Air 
NZ staff, teacher aids, cinema staff, electricity workers, Radio NZ staff, 
cleaners, freezing workers, telecoms workers and many others. 

This grassroots upsurge was the launching pad for the Workers Charter. 
Its activists want to win lasting political gains for workers as well as 
temporary economic ones. 

The Charter is meshed with the fastfood campaign of the Unite 
Workers Union. The immediate demands are for a $12 an hour minimum 
wage (currently $10.50) and the abolition of youth rates. 

These demands can only be won by organising young and multi-ethnic 
fastfood workers into a powerful force with broad community support, 
which would erode the power of multinational corporations and flow on 
into the political arena. 

The world’s first Starbucks strike took place in Auckland last 
December. It sparked solidarity strikes at Starbucks stores in America, 
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showing how our side is increasingly aware we’re in a global battle against 
global capitalism. 

A few days later, New Zealand’s first KFC strike took place in the 
Auckland suburb of Balmoral. Three out of five strike leaders were aged 
under 18, earning as little as $7.80 an hour. Sam Van Der Kolk, 15, said 
ahead of the walkout: “I’m looking forward to going on strike to let the 
community know we’re getting paid crap. I’m doing it for everyone.” 

The fastfood pickets have truly been “festivals of the oppressed”, with 
young workers taking the lead, vibrant colours and blaring music, the 
bolshie mood very evident. 

The Unite fastfood campaign and the Workers Charter movement 
have captured the imagination of many workers and leftists, overseas 
as well as locally. 

On Australia’s Gold Coast, where there’s a high concentration of 
fastfood outlets, a United Casual Workers Alliance has been formed. Its 
organisers say they were “inspired” by Unite’s campaign. The Gold Coast 
branch of Socialist Alliance, a driving force behind the casual workers’ 
union, recently endorsed the Workers Charter. 

Within New Zealand, institutional supporters of the Charter include 
the Service & Food Workers Union, Wellington seafarers, Poverty Action 
Coalition, Socialist Worker and RAM -— Residents Action Movement. 

I believe there’s a clear need for a broad left political movement 
to replace the Labour Party, which has become the child of corporate 
globalisation. 

The Workers Charter is the most encouraging breakout on the NZ 
left for a very long while, while the new-look UNITY journal is taking 
socialist politics forward here in Aotearoa. 

So I urge all leftists and unionists to subscribe to both the Charter 
paper and the UNITY journal. 


Subscription details 


@ Workers Charter paper. $20 for 12 issues inside New Zealand, $NZ40 
overseas fastpost. Send cheque marked “Workers Charter” to PO 
Box 56-506, Dominion Rd, Auckland, New Zealand. Email John Minto 
editor @ workerscharter.org.nz. 





@ UNITY journal. Published monthly except January. $50 for a year 
inside New Zealand, $NZ80 overseas fastpost. Send cheque marked 
“In Print Publishing” to PO Box 13-685, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Email Grant Morgan gcm @actrix.co.nz. 
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Young ‘labourers against Labour’ speak 


The SupersizeMyPay.com campaign has politicised young workers in 
Auckland who before were voiceless and ignored. 

JOE CAROLAN spoke to half-a-dozen to see how they viewed the 
Labour Party and its government, and what they thought may be an 
alternative. 

Briar, Laurent and Sam were leaders of the December 2005 KFC 
Balmoral strike. The strikers there were, on average, possibly the youngest 
in New Zealand’s history. Jen was a strike leader at Starbucks who’s 
become a volunteer organiser with Unite Workers Union. Dom is a young 
artist and graphics designer who has also become a Unite volunteer. Nico 
is an “open-minded student with socialist tendencies” who supports the 
Supersize campaign and the Workers Charter. 


Joe: When I say the words “Labour Party”, what comes straight 
away into your mind? 


Sam: Red. 
Briar: Helen Clark. 


Jen: A bunch of people who made a lot of promises, but sold us out in 
the end. 


Laurent: The lesser evil to Don Brash’s National Party. 
Dom: Bourgeois scum! 


Nico: A party for the workers. 


Joe: Did you vote in the last election, and if so, for who? If not, 
why not? 


Sam: As well as having to endure youth rates, I cannot vote until I’m 
18. Even so, I still have to pay tax on the little I earn. I reckon if the 
voting age was lowered to 16, a lot of young workers would vote for 
parties promising to abolish youth rates. Labour ain’t one of them at 
the moment. 


Briar: I voted Labour reluctantly, though I would have voted Green 
if the race wasn’t so tight. Although Labour and National are mostly 
fairly similar, I think Labour has more progressive views on some 
things, such as gay rights. 
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Joe: Do you think Labour is a more liberal party than National? 


Briar: Yes, but I also think they’ve lost their roots. No Labour Party 
members physically supported our youth rates strike in Balmoral. 
You'd probably see Labour Party banners at the Big Gay Out, but not 
at a strike led by young workers. 


Dom: I meet Labour Party members regularly at my golf club. 


Laurent: I voted Labour to keep National and Don Brash out. 
Although Labour isn’t really a party that supports strikes anymore, 
there has been some small changes since they took power in 1999. For 
example, there’s the right for unions such as Unite to access the work 
place and recruit. Workers get time-and-a-half and a day-in-lieu now 
for statutory holidays, whereas before it was just one or the other. 
Small things sure, but better than nothing. 


Dom: I voted Maori Party to get some Maori representation in 
parliament. 


Nico: I voted Greens in the party vote, and Anti-Capitalist Alliance 
in the candidate vote. It was a choice between Greens, Labour and the 
Maori Party. In the end, the Maori Party didn’t have concrete policy, 
and the Greens needed the support. 


Joe: Do you know anything about the Labour Party’s past? Do 
you think they were more on the side of workers than they are 
now? Why? 

Laurent: I know that Labour helped push for a nuclear free New 
Zealand in the 1980s. They were probably formed in the early 1900s by 
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unionists, laying the foundations for the welfare state and pensions etc. 
They probably lost all that with Rogernomics in the 1980s. 


Nico: I know tost of New Zealand’s political history has been 
dominated by the National Party. Labour governments haven't lasted 
very long. I would hope they were originally on the side of workers, 
but aren’t sure. When they were founded I think they would have 
been, but they were hijacked along the way by business interests. They 
weren’t on the side of workers in [the waterfront lockout of] 1951, for 
example. 


Dom: Labour has always been shit. Probably less shit than now, but 
still shit. 


Joe: If Labour and its government won’t abolish youth rates and 
give a $12 minimum wage now, do you think they should be a 
focus for protests? How? 


Laurent: Absolutely. I think we should make a banner “Labourers 
against Labour”. 


Briar: I agree. It’s ironic but true. Maybe we should take our union 
banners to where their activists will be, like the Big Gay Out, to shame 
them into supporting workers’ rights. 


Sam: We should protest outside their offices, maybe even occupy them. 
Labour says it’s against discrimination, but it still won’t abolish youth 
rates. That’s hypocrisy, plain and simple. 


Nico: I think they’re fair game. They’ve made their bed, now they 
need an extremely disrupted sleep. A focus could be a shame-and- 
ridicule campaign on the recent wage rise of MPs. Individual Labour 
MPs should be targeted. 


Dom: I think we should protest this government with milk bottles, 
boxes of matches, quarts of petrol and rags! 


Joe: Do you think workers need an alternative to fight for them? 
What kind of alternative should it be? How do you think we 
should organise it? 


Sam: Totally. We need a Union Party. And the voting age should be 
lowered to 16. 


Jen: We need a party for the workers. 
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Dom: We need more militant unions and strikes. 


Laurent: We should be pro-New Zealand. I want what’s best for New 
Zealanders as a whole, not just New Zealand business or a select few 
wealthy individuals. I believe we need to stop shipping wealth off to 
other countries and retain profits in New Zealand. I believe people 
should have the right to a quality life. 


Nico: There definitely needs to be an alternative, to show Labour’s 
true colours. If set up right, a new political party would be a huge step 
to undermining Labour’s core voting base. We need a party not based 
on maintaining bottom lines for business. Another idea would be to 
look for a functioning business that’s favourable to workers’ rights and 
use them as a pin-up model for other businesses and for workers. 


Briar: Absolutely, we need an alternative. Unite should form a political 
party, the Unite Party. You can still support progressive causes without 
abandoning your support for working people, the young and the poor. 


Laurent: We need a union political party, although a general political 
viewpoint may be difficult to find as there are so many different unions 
all wanting different things with different employers. I think now more 
than ever we need a party that will stand up for workers’ rights and 
unions, but it shouldn’t just be Unite-led. Other left-wing people and 
unions should be invited too, like the Workers Charter. 





The representative of the people? 
MICHAEL CULLEN, Laboutr’s finance minister (31.1.06): 


On why business can do business with Labour 
@ “The World Bank repeatedly rates New Zealand as the easiest place to 
do business.” 





On why education and health funding is squeezed 

Hi “Government spending has grown at a slower rate than the economy 
as a whole. In 1999 core spending was 33% of GDP. It’s now about 
31%.” 


On why the world is warming under Labour 

Hi “The state highway spend for the next ten years is around $12 billion, 
the highest ever. Roading expenditure has increased 40% since 
2003/04. In Auckland in National’s last year in government $131 
million was spent on highways. Last year this rose more than ten-fold 
to $1.35 billion.” 
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Can’t be trusted, not in control 
by GRANT MORGAN 


Most of those “experts” you love to hate, like overpaid politicians, 
pointyhead economists and corporate yuppies, are predicting economic 
gloom this year. 

If you believe them, the “good times” for workers under Helen’s 
Labour government are about to end. And that’s after average real wages 
continued to fall every year since Helen took office in 1999 — except 
for last year, when a grassroots pay revolt turned things around just a 
little. 

At least unemployment fell to its lowest point in 20 years, say optimists 
and Labour Party officials. Yes, that’s right, even though a lot of these jobs 
were minimum pay and casual, with very few rights for workers. Just ask 
the fastfood workers joining the SupersizeMyPay.com campaign. 

But now, with all the gloomy economic forecasts, suddenly your job 
doesn’t look as safe as it did before Christmas. 


i | Bi 
“Air NZ for New rar Ve 
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right.” Nationalistic 
propaganda about 
“our airline” no 
longer has the same 
hold. More workers 
see that “Air NZ 
management are 
bankers.” 
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Already bad news about mass layoffs is hitting the media. 50 here, 100 
there, 30 somewhere else — down the road. Never mind if you’ve been 
working there for ever, never mind if you won’t be able to pay your 
mortgage or rent, there’s little loyalty shown to staff when it comes to 
bosses looking after their own interests. 

The Council of Trade Unions is very worried about job losses, especially 
in factories and other “blue collar” workplaces. So a few days ago the 
CTU proposed a “strategic engagement between unions, employers and 
government” to tackle the problem. 

At first glance, it might look like a good idea for our union leaders to 
sit down with the bosses and the politicians and quietly nut out a national 
strategy to save workers from the dole queue. 

And such a partnership approach would be good if, for starters, the 
other partners could be trusted, and secondly, if they were actually in 
control of the economy. In truth, however, they can’t be trusted and 
they’re not in control. 

If you don’t believe me, have a think about the tragic tale of Air NZ 
workers. You’ve probably heard about Air NZ engineers getting news of 
mass layoffs in October 2005, right after Helen was returned to power. 
My tale, however, starts very much earlier. 

Way back in 1988, another Labour government decided to sell off Air 
NZ even though it was trading profitably. This was part of the privatisation 
drive that the ruling Rogernomes claimed would make New Zealand 
“competitive” in the global market. 

The prime minister at the time, David Lange, confessed just before 
his death last year that “if the [privatisation] process was not corrupt, it 
was certainly open to corruption” with cabinet ministers sometimes “too 
close to prospective purchasers”. 

So Air NZ was flogged off for a song to a consortium of offshore and 
local big business. And what a stuff-up they made! They thought they’d 
get one up on their trans-Tasman rival Qantas by buying the Aussie airline 
Ansett. But they soon flew into extreme market turbulence and had to 
crash-land Ansett. The resulting firesale cost Air NZ megabucks. 

And guess who ends up paying? All of us, actually, because Helen’s 
government came to the rescue with a billion dollar buy-back of a 
majority of shares in Air NZ. That means a lot less state cash for education 
and health care and other things we need for a decent life. 

But never did we hear the word “sorry” from the arrogant corporate 
suits who escaped the consequences of their own stupidity and greed. 
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Instead, their workers are being made to pay. This is capitalism, after 
all. So the jobs and conditions of Air NZ staff are now in the gun to save 
a fraction of what was lost in the Ansett debacle. 

And remember they’re working for a company where, once again, 
the NZ government pulls the strings following the state buy-back of a 
majority shareholding in Air NZ. Yet finance minister Michael Cullen 
has bluntly refused to step in and help the workers, saying in effect that 
only the global market can shape the airline’s future. 

Air NZ bosses hope to save money by contracting out aircraft 
maintenance to a massive workshop recently built in China. That 
country’s Stalinist dictatorship keeps wages ultra-low by jailing workers 
who want to set up independent unions and torturing citizens who want 
some democratic liberties. 

These nasty Stalinists are close partners of not only corporate New 
Zealand, but also the Labour government. Right now, Helen’s ministers 
are busy negotiating a free trade agreement with China which, warns 
the CTU, could have “devastating effects” on the jobs of hundreds of 
thousands of NZ workers. 

This is the same Labour government that the CTU wants to sit around 
the table with to work out a national strategy to save jobs. And at the 
same table the CTU wants to chat with corporate heavies wedded to a 
global market over which they have no control, the same market that’s 
driving layoffs at Air NZ. 

Spot anything odd here? 
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Red and green alliance needed 
by SHAWN TAN 


Born out of the union movement, today’s Labour Party is a shadow of its former 
self. Anyone who still thinks Labour represents working people and stands 
up for the oppressed and vulnerable need only look at the last 20 years of the 
party’s history. 

It was, after all, the fourth Labour government in 1984-90 that deregulated the 
economy, opening the floodgates for big business to have free rein in the labour 
market and lower the threshold of wages. 

Helen Clark’s government has adopted Third Way politics which tries to 
chart a fine line between some semblance of a welfare state model and the free 
market. 

But the free market means the exploitation of workers along with exploitation 
of the environment. So Labour today pays only lip service to workers’ rights and 
environmental protection. Labour’s recent decision to axe the carbon tax is more 
proof of their bowing to pressure — be it corporate or otherwise — rather than 
sticking to their principles of “social democracy”. 

Third Way politics in no way rejects the free market fallacy that unlimited 
economic growth is the only means of progress. This assumes that resources 
— be they human, natural or otherwise — are infinite, and that consumption is an 
indicator of well-being. Environmental degradation and abuses of human rights 
are dismissed as mere collateral damage. Promises of job prosperity and high 
wages perpetuate the facade of a capitalist paradise where unchecked markets 
will deliver benefits to everyone. 

Starting in the late 1960s, the global Green movement formulated a radically 
different worldview — one based on rejection of the industrial model as a cure- 
all for society’s ills. It promoted sustainable growth that doesn’t exploit workers 
and the environment. 

Only an utter rejection of capitalism and the unlimited growth/wealth 
mentality can spell greater environmental, social and economic wellbeing. 

The solution to environmental woes isn’t to allow greater deregulation, but 
to vest control in the public. The environment is a common resource and thus 
ought to be shared and cherished by all. More than that, it’s a living entity that 
deserves dignity and respect. 

Labour does the environment no favours by extolling the virtues of economic 
growth. We need to protect the environment from the insatiable profiteering of 
the capitalist elite. 

The way forward involves the coming together of Red and Green strands on 
the left, which in times past had a stormy relationship. Only a broad, united left 
can overcome Labour and other tentacles of capitalism to build a future where 
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A ‘regulated’ neo-liberal education 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


Helen Clark’s government has made 
much of its tertiary education policy, 
from the 1999 pledge card to last year’s 
election promise to abolish interest on 
student loans. 

In her opening speech to parliament 
after winning re-election in 2005, the 
prime minister again stressed Labour’s 
commitment to the “knowledge-based 
economy” and investment in educa- 
tion. 

Since Labour has placed so much 
emphasis on tertiary education, taking 
a closer look at this policy must tell us 
much about Labour. 

To put Labour’s tertiary education 
policy in context, we need to look back 
in time, and also forward to what might 
be round the corner. 


Neo-liberal rampage 


When Labour was elected in 1999, 
they inherited a tertiary education 
system that had been radically trans- 
formed over the previous ten years: 
Mf Substantial student fees had been 

introduced. 

@ Student allowances, once available 
to everyone, were restricted. 

M@ The law required universities and 
polytechs to be run like a business, 
with “profit” targets. 

i The business model, along with a 
government funding system that 
attached a fixed sum of money to 
each equivalent full-time student 
(EFTS), had fueled fierce competi- 
tion for students between tertiary 
institutions. 

M@ Many universities and polytechs 


were dependent on overseas stu- 
dents paying full fees to overcome 
funding shortfalls. 

Mi The market for education had been 
deregulated, allowing thousands 
of education businesses or private 
training establishments (PTEs) to 
offer courses. 

These changes had been pushed 
through by the National government 
between 1991 and 1999, though not 
without resistance from students, par- 
ticularly during 1996-97. 

This education agenda was part of 
the neo-liberal attack on the working 
class that began in 1984 with David 
Lange’s Labour government, and 
was continued by National during 
the 1990s. 

The objective, pursued relentlessly 
by bosses, politicians and bureaucrats, 
was to marketise the New Zealand 
economy, destroy the power of unions 
and downsize the Welfare State. 

Driving the neo-liberal attack 
was world economic crisis. Business 
profitability had been falling since the 
mid-1970s. From 1960 to 1974, New 
Zealand’s average GDP growth was 
4.18%. From 1975 to 1985, however, 
average GDP growth fell to just 1.83%. 
The average rate of profit dropped 
from 16.2% (1967-74) to 10.3% (1975- 
84). 

The capitalist class went on the at- 
tack to increase profits. 

One way that business could hold 
onto more profits was if tax rates were 
lowered. In 1988, the Labour govern- 
ment cut the tax paid by companies 
from 48¢ in the dollar to 33¢, while the 
top marginal tax rate was slashed from 
66¢ in the dollar to 48¢ in 1986, and 
then down to just 33¢ in 1988. 
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This tax holiday fot business and 
the rich could only be financed by 
reduced social expenditure, including 
education. 

After imposing funding cuts on 
tertiary education, in 1989 a deeply 
unpopular Labour government tried 
to bring in student fees, but was beaten 
back by mass protests. However, La- 
bour’s tertiary deregulation and user 
pays opened the door to the National 
government elected in 1990. 

National succeeded in shifting much 
of the cost of tertiary education onto 
students by introducing course fees 
and abolishing universal allowances. 
Students had to take out loans to pay 
fees and living costs. Higher education 
was radically transformed. 

The neo-liberal strategy was also 
about opening up state sectors to 
private investment in order to grow 
profits. There was a push for smaller 
government and more privatisation 
— out with the Welfare State, but out 
also with nationalised industries such 
as telecoms, railways and forestry. 

And why, business asked, couldn’t 
education be run for a profit too? The 
education sector had massive assets 
built up over generations. If those as- 
sets were turned over to private capital, 
there were megabucks to be made. 

The first step would be the introduc- 
tion of a competitive business model to 
universities and polytechs, while at the 
same time allowing anyone to start up 
an education business. Private training 
establishments (PTEs) received EFTS 
funding from the government and 
competed with existing public educa- 
tion institutions for students. 

The justification was that “the mar- 
ket knows best”. Market competition, 
said the neo-liberal propagandists, 
would bring greater efficiencies and 
student choice. Students would be 


“empowered” as consumers of educa- 
tion. 

The end goal of neo-liberal politi- 
cians and bureaucrats, pushed along 
by local and offshore capitalists, was to 
completely privatise education, start- 
ing with the tertiary sector. 

Only widespread resistance by 
teachers and students torpedoed the 
full implementation of this policy. By 
the mid-1990s the public mood was 
moving decisively against further pri- 
vatisation, and it couldn’t have been 
achieved by any government without 
provoking massive unrest. 


Market doesn’t know best 


The partial implementation of the 
neo-liberal education agenda did de- 
liver immediate benefits to business 
through tax cuts and tertiary invest- 
ments. 

By the late 1990s, however, busi- 
ness leaders were expressing con- 
cerns about the largely unregulated 
education market. They saw two main 
problems. 

First, the “invisible hand” of the 
education market didn’t always deliver 
the skills that business needed. Courses 
that were popular and low cost to run 
were the “best bet” for the individual 
university, polytech or PTE. But busi- 
ness wanted fewer law, commerce and 
arts graduates and more in science and 
technology. The collapse of practical 
industry training was also a major 
concern. The education market, left 
to its own devices, was producing a 
skills shortage in some areas and an 
over-supply in others. 

Second, there was little co-ordina- 
tion of research, and it wasn’t always 
focused on the needs of key sectors 
of the NZ economy. The education 
market, coupled with traditions of 
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academic autonomy, meant research 
was often at the whim of tertiary insti- 
tutions. But business wanted research 
that would develop new technologies 
to improve their competitiveness in the 
global market. 


Commission with a mission 


Before the 1999 election, senior 
Labour politicians consulted with busi- 
ness groups about education. Labour’s 
plan was to temper the unregulated 
tertiary market and introduce cen- 
tralised decision-making. Their plan 
got the backing of some — if not all 
— sections of big business. 

In 2002, Labour released its Terti- 
ary Education Strategy 2002/07. At 
the heart of the strategy was the need 
for tertiary education to produce the 
skills needed to “fuel our economic 
growth”. 

To implement the strategy, a power- 
ful state bureaucracy called the Terti- 
ary Education Commission (TEC) was 
set up in late 2002. TEC is responsible 
for the co-ordination, management 
and funding of the tertiary education 
sector. 

Finance minister Michael Cullen 
said in his 2002 budget speech that 
TEC would “steer the tertiary educa- 
tion sector” with the aim of “lifting 
the profitability of enterprises and the 
competitiveness of the New Zealand 
economy”. 

TEC aims for greater govern- 
ment control by forcing each terti- 
ary institute to establish a “charter” 
and a “profile” that fits with national 
economic goals. Public funding is con- 
ditional on approval by TEC and the 
government. 

Cullen’s budget speech warned 
that tertiary institutions “will not be 
funded” if they didn’t play ball. 


That was no idle threat. Funding for 
Te Wananga o Aotearoa was withheld 
because it didn’t serve the business 
education strategy of the Labour 
government. 

Tertiary institutions are now ex- 
pected to listen to business when they 
draw up their charters, profiles and 
even courses. A 2004 government 
paper said TEC expects “tertiary pro- 
viders to use closer contact with local 
employers to select the mix of courses 
offered and course contents more in 
line with labour market needs”. 

TECis also responsible for research 
funding. Previously government re- 
search funding had been allocated as 
a fixed percentage of EFTS funding. 
But now every tutor has to submit a 
research profile to “expert panels” who 
evaluate the quality and relevance of 
their work. Each university then gets 
funding from the Performance Based 
Research Fund (PBRF) based on the 
“scores” of their academics. 

15% of the weighting for these 
“scores” relates to the amount of 
external research income they can 
generate. The only real source of ex- 
ternal research income will be from 
businesses interested in economic 
applications. 

In November 2005, Helen Clark 
said her government is looking to 
accelerate “the commercialisation of 
research generated within the public 
sector”. 


Steered and regulated market 


Labour’s Tertiary Education Strat- 
egy is amove away from total reliance 
on the market’s “invisible hand” in 
order to better serve business. 

As a 2003 report on tertiary educa- 
tion jointly sponsored by government 
and business states: “The Labour gov- 
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ernment’s policies maintain many of 
the competitive aspects of the previous 
approach to tertiary policy but do so 
within a more centrally steered and 
regulated framework.” 

Through TEC, Labour is seeking 
to meet business demands for job 
skills and commercial research while 
preserving core neo-liberal policies 
implemented in the 1990s. 

Student fees will remain, having 
risen by 34% since 2001, and averaging 
$5,644 in 2004. Inadequate allowances 
will continue to be unavailable to many 
students. Retention of the business 
model will perpetuate a culture of cost- 
cutting. Pressure will mount on staff 
to carry impossible workloads. PTEs 
will remain a large part of the sector, 
with one-third of the tertiary work- 
force employed by private education 
firms. Competition between tertiary 
institutions for students will continue 
unabated. 

Labour’s strategy hopes to solve 
education market problems identified 
by business, but without compromising 


Teaching staff 
at Auckland 
University strike 
in 2005. A big 
complaint was 
government 
underfunding. 


the trend towards privatised education 
and reduced government funding. 


Free trade in education 


A 2004 study by economists Guy 
and Helen Scott showed that, between 
1992 and 2002, university funding 
declined by 23% in real terms. From 
1999 to 2002, government grants to 
universities fell from 46% to 42% of 
operating revenue. 

The continuing restriction of gov- 
ernment funding forces tertiary institu- 
tions to seek more private money. 

To encourage public-private part- 
nerships, Labour has established 
Partnerships for Excellence where 
government will match private sec- 
tor funding for a major joint project 
(over $5 million) between university 
and business. 

According to TEC, Partnerships 
for Excellence is aimed at “increasing 
private sector investment in tertiary 
education and thus fostering better 
linkages between tertiary education 
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institutions, industry and business”. 

Rather than put more public money 
into tertiary education, partnerships 
with private corporations is Labour’s 
preferred path. 

There’s nothing in Labour’s Terti- 
ary Education Strategy that commits 
the government to properly funded 
public education. It leaves open the 
possibility of reducing public funding 
and enticing more private educators 
while maintaining a level of regulatory 
control that allows the government to 
“steer” the sector, thus delivering the 
labour skills demanded by business. 

The pressure for more privatisation 
of education, within TEC’s regulatory 
structure, will only increase as the gov- 
ernment signs more Free Trade Agree- 
ments (FTAs). Labour is currently 
pursuing a FTA with China. 

For NZ capitalists, FTAs are about 
getting better access to overseas mar- 
kets, particularly for primary products 
like dairy, meat, wool, timber, fruit and 
vegetables. 

But what does another country get 
out of free trade with New Zealand? 
After all, most of our trade barriers, 
such as tariffs and quotas, have been 
already removed. 

The answer is that FTAs aren’t just 
about trade, they also cover invest- 
ment. A FTA with Beijing would likely 
remove barriers to Chinese invest- 
ment in this country. And education 
would be one sector attractive to 
Chinese capital. 

FTAs lock in place “investor se- 
curity”. For example, if a future New 
Zealand government wanted to return 
education to full public ownership, 
under the FTA it would be bound by 
international law to pay compensation 
to investors. Thus FTAs put huge pres- 
sure on governments to maintain and 
promote privatisation. 


Similarly, the General Agreement 
on Trade in Services (GATS) is a glo- 
bal pact aimed at opening up private 
investment in public services like 
health, education, electricity, water and 
rubbish collection. 

Labour is so committed to GATS 
that, in November 2005, NZ trade 
officials initiated a Friends of Private 
Education Exports group within the 
World Trade Organisation (WTO).The 
group’s aim is to seek commitments on 
private education from WTO member 
countries. 


An alternative vision 


Labour’s education policies show 
that the party wants be a good manager 
of capitalism. 

Helen Clark’s ministers legitimise 
the neo-liberal reforms of the 1990s 
by treating them as “common sense” 
only needing a more robust regulatory 
framework. 

Labour’s pursuit of free trade 
agreements shows a lack of political 
will to challenge neo-liberalism, in 
education or anywhere else. 

But we don’t have to accept the 
neo-liberal education agenda. We can 
promote an alternative vision of free 
public education where grassroots 
democracy empowers students and 
staff on campus. 

Such an alternative must connect 
with a broader vision of a better so- 
ciety. Labour’s tertiary policies are 
the product of capitalist impulses. 
Therefore the education fightback 
needs to be part of a wider challenge 
to corporate control of society. 

This is a struggle that Labour has 
abandoned. We need fresh political 
ideas and a new political vehicle. And 
that’s where the Workers Charter 
comes in. 
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Spies, ships and schizophrenia 
by JOHN MINTO 


Over the decades, Labour governments in New Zealand have had a long 
and somewhat schizophrenic relationship with US foreign policy. 

New Zealand’s relationship with the United States gathered pace 
during the Second World War. The two countries found common cause in 
defending the Western Pacific from Japanese invasion. The relationship 
steadily strengthened over the following 40 years as NZ links with Britain 
became more tenuous. 

Britain’s empire was disintegrating, and its governments developed 
closer ties with Europe. New Zealand lost preferential access to British 
markets for agricultural products, and our governments looked elsewhere 
for trading partners and security relationships. 

America and Australia, with their English-speaking, Anglo-Saxon 
majorities, were the “natural” choices for NZ governments to align 
with. 

In 1947, Labour prime minister Peter Fraser oversaw New Zealand 
joining the super-secret UKUSA spy pact with the US, Britain, Australia 
and Canada. 

UKUSA is an international spy network which intercepts global 
communications and shares this intelligence around the member 
countries. America dominates UKUSA, and its interception stations are 
correctly described as US spybases. 

Fraser didn’t make any public announcement that New Zealand 
had become a member of UKUSA. Since then, no Labour or National 
government has admitted that UKUSA even exists. 

Under UKUSA, New Zealand at first operated the Tangimoana base in 
the Manawatu to intercept aircraft, ship and submarine transmissions. 

In the mid-1980s the Lange Labour government approved the building 
of a UKUSA base at Waihopai, near Blenheim. This base has two large 
satellite dishes hidden by radomes, and intercepts all international 
communications through the Intelsat communications satellites which 
orbit above the Pacific equator in geostationary orbits. These satellites 
remain over the same point on the earth’s surface at all times because 
they orbit the earth at the same rate as the earth spins each day. 

These communications are scanned using codeword searches provided 
by member countries, with most provided by the US as the spy pact’s 
senior partner. It’s like a massive google search of all phone, email, fax 
and encrypted communications between individuals, corporations and 
governments. This intelligence is used to develop US global strategies, 
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such as the occupation of Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Intelligence from Waihopai is by far the most important relationship 
that America has with the NZ state. Even when the anti-nuke row caused 
a major fallout between Lange’s government and Washington, there was 
no faltering in the UKUSA relationship. 

Running alongside the secret UKUSA spy pact has been ANZUS, a 
tripartite defence pact involving the US, Australia and New Zealand. This 
was the public face of the NZ state’s relationship with America. 

The schizophrenic relationship between Labour and the US has 
centred on ANZUS. 

In the 20 years following the Second World War, ANZUS was used 
to justify New Zealand sending troops to fight in Korea, Malaysia and 
Vietnam alongside US and Australian soldiers, and more recently joining 
the US invasion of Afghanistan and sending “reconstruction” troops to 
help the US occupation of Iraq. 

ANZUS came under pressure here in the late 1960s as many young 
Labour Party activists joined protests against New Zealand’s involvement 
in the Vietnam war. Tensions within the Labour Party were obvious and 
deep at the time. 

In the 1972 election, Labour called for the withdrawal of NZ troops 
from Vietnam “before Christmas”. Labour won, and newly elected prime 
minister Norman Kirk pulled New Zealand out of this unpopular war, at 











Taking a stand against America’s war on Vietnam and the involvement of NZ 
troops. Many Labour Party members were among the protesters. 
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the same time ending compulsory military training for the young. 

Tensions with ANZUS surfaced again later in the 1970s and also the 
1980s over nuclear ships. Again, many Labour Party supporters were part 
of a broad peace movement which campaigned against nuclear-armed or 
nuclear-powered warships entering New Zealand waters. 

The outcome was a Labour policy plank at the 1984 election to deny 
entry to warships unless they were conventionally powered and came 
with an assurance they weren’t carrying nuclear weapons. 

US official policy was “neither confirm nor deny” the carrying of 
nuclear weapons on any of its ships. 

After Labour won the election, prime minister David Lange was 
keen to find a compromise solution. It was proposed that the US send a 
conventionally-powered older ship that common knowledge said wasn’t 
carrying nuclear weapons. 

The US was on board with this compromise, but Labour activists 
and the peace movement were not. It would be a backdown on Labour 
promises. There was so much pressure on Lange from grassroots Labour 
members and the wider public that the prime minister denied entry to 
the proposed vessel, causing a serious rift with Washington. 

Later the Labour government cemented the warships ban with an 
anti-nuke law. US pressure delayed the legislation, but it was eventually 
passed. For the past 20 years there’s been a bi-partisan denial to US 
warships entering NZ ports. 

ANZUS was effectively “dead in the water”. But US pressure 
continued, and New Zealand governments looked to build their 
relationship with Washington outside of ANZUS. 

For this reason, Helen Clark’s Labour government sent NZ troops to 
the US invasion of Afghanistan. While declining to commit NZ troops 
to the invasion of Iraq, due to pressure from the peace movement 
and Labour party supporters, the current government gave de facto 
support by dispatching “reconstruction” troops to the following US-led 
occupation. 

Throughout the 60 years since the Second World War, Labour policy 
has moved in response to pressure from party activists, mass movements 
and public opinion. In each case the Labour leadership hasn’t led from 
the front, but has responded to pressure from below. 

Washington’s strategy when dealing with policies it doesn’t like is 
called “elite-pacting”. They build a strong relationship with individual 
government or party leaders in order to lever policy changes which go 
against public opinion in the host country. 

Generally that’s been successful in New Zealand. But history also 
shows that the public mood and well-organised grassroots activism has 
the capacity to undermine this US strategy. Long may it continue! 
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What do union activists think? 
by GRANT MORGAN 


Is the NZ Labour Party, however corporate or middle class it has become, 
still some kind of workers’ party? 

To start answering this question, you need to guage the extent of union 
influence within Labour. 

If unions have lots of influence, then Labour is some sort of workers’ 
party organising against corporate power. 

If unions have a degree of contested influence, then the party is a site 
of struggle to win episodic gains for workers. 

If unions have little influence, then Labour isn’t any kind of a workers’ 
party and the need to build another one becomes compelling. 

So what are the opinions of union activists on this key issue of union 
influence within Labour? 

The views of 27 unionists and ex-unionists appear in a UNITY survey 
following this article. The sample is too small for a definitive profile of 
opinions across the whole movement. It’s certainly indicative, however, 
because the respondents are a mix of senior officials, frontline organisers 
and job delegates from a spread of unions. Some are Labour Party 
members, including three Labour MPs who were union officials until 
the last election. For the record, none of the respondents are members 
of Socialist Worker. 

In summary, six respondents felt unions had considerable influence in 
the Labour Party, eight felt unions had moderate influence while thirteen 
felt unions had little influence. 

So almost half the survey total felt that unions have little influence 
in Labour. They divide fairly evenly into paid officials and unpaid 
delegates. 

Just over one in five respondents believed that unions have a lot 
of influence within Labour, all of them either paid officials or Labour 
MPs. 

At both these poles, responses tended to be clearcut. 

Often that wasn’t the case among the 30% of respondents falling 
between the two poles, however. They felt unions have moderate influence 
in Labour, but often measured it in comparative rather than clearcut 
terms. Some said it wasn’t enough influence. Others said it was better than 
it had been during Rogernomics, or than it could be with National. In this 
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category, two-thirds are paid officials, the other third unpaid delegates. 

The results indicate a major shift among union activists towards the 
viewpoint that unions have either little influence within Labour (48%), 
or else some but clearly not enough influence (18% ). Adding these two 
groups together accounts for two-thirds of all respondents. 


Stunning turnaround 


That’s a stunning turnaround from 20 years ago. Back then, almost all 
union officials and job delegates openly identified with Labour, which 
was often called the “workers’ party” without a hint of sarcasm. 

So what’s behind this dramatic shift in the gut allegiance of union 
activists? Many clues can be found in the responses to UNITY’s 
survey. 

A number of respondents pointed to Labour’s refusal to immediately 
lift the minimum wage to $12 and abolish youth rates. 


Stagecoach strike, 
July 2005. The 
overwhelming 
support these 
strikers got from 
other workers and 
public opinion was 
a major factor in 
forcing hardnose 
managers to make 
a higher pay offer. 














There were criticisms of Labour’s strike bans, labour laws favouring 
bosses, New Right policy planks and other anti-worker actions. 

Syd Keepa summed up the feeling of many respondents: “Labour 
doesn’t address workers’ issues.” 

Dean Parker put it this way: “There are times, surely, when all of us wait 
for Michael Cullen to propose a merger between the Council of Trade 
Unions and the Chambers of Commerce in the interests of whatever it 
is Labour now stands for.” 

Other respondents pointed to legislative gains for workers under 
Labour. They mentioned repeal of the Employment Contracts Act, 
improved health & safety legislation, paid parental leave, an extra week’s 
holiday and re-nationalisation of accident compensation. 

What was left unstated was that these measures grew out of Labour’s 
commitments to workers before being elected into office in 1999 or, in 
the case of paid parental leave and an extra week’s holiday, Alliance 
pressure from within the coalition government combined with union 
pressure from outside. 

Since that first flush of legislation, which got Labour back into office 
after the horrors of Rogernomics, the most trumpeted benefit to workers 
has been the “Working for Families” income top-ups from the state. But 
these top-ups are a double-edged sword. They help cement in place the 
low-wage, high-skill economy so beloved by bosses which is now under 
siege from a workers’ pay revolt. The grapevine says low-paid workers 
are taking the top-up, but many feel humiliated having to ask for state 
assistance when they’re in full-time employment. 

No respondent mentioned Labour’s softening of student loans. Again, 
that’s a two-edged sword. The concessions on interest payments come at 
the price of shoring up the system of debt education that haunts tertiary 
students. 


‘Influence works the other way’ 


Some respondents felt that Labour is continuing to move further away 
from its origins as the political expression of the union leadership. 

In the words of John Potter: “The influence works the other way. 
Unions toe the line of government agendas.” That’s also the theme of 
Don Franks’ poem. 

The Greens have enjoyed “an incredible increase in membership from 
union activists, particularly in the past three years,” said Brian Joyce. 
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“The Labour Party has moved away from its left-wing roots to occupy 
the centre-right ground.” 

Some respondents pointed to an organic linkage between mass actions 
and workers’ gains. 

“Before Rogernomics,” Harold Appleton noted, “there was considerable 
union influence connected with our ability to use direct action, like the 
seafarers and wharfies mobilising against nuclear ships.” 

John Ryall stated: “Improvements for workers are made through 
collective organisation and struggle in the workplace and broader activity 
locally and nationally.” 

Nadine Rae said unions have more influence on Labour “when actively 
campaigning on issues”. 

However, while it’s legal for unions to “campaign”, it’s illegal to strike 
on nearly all issues. 


Tag-team restricts freedom to strike 


Starting with Rogernomics, the two big parties have acted as a tag-team 
to restrict workers’ freedom to strike. 

Labour began the process in 1987 with the Labour Relations Act, which 
outlawed important types of strikes that before had been accepted by 
bosses and politicians, however grudgingly. 

National’s Employment Contracts Act in 1991 turned the screws tighter 
by banning all strikes except those for a new contract. Outlawed were 
strikes over job losses, victimisation of unionists, government policies, 
management pressures, support for other workers and anything else 
outside contract renewal you can think of. 

While the much-hated Contracts Act was repealed in 2000, Labour’s 
Employment Relations Act kept all-but-one of National’s sweeping bans 
on strikes. And Helen Clark’s government increased the already harsh 
penalties facing workers and unions over illegal strikes. 

In Syd Keepa’s opinion, Labour won’t recover its lost union support 
until “the right to strike is in place” once again, along with other basic 
workers’ rights. 

The legislative ban on solidarity and political strikes makes it much 
harder for the union movement to organise effective mass pressure on 
bosses and politicians. 

In reaction, many union officials claim that “partnership” with bosses 
and politicians is the only effective strategy. 
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So, in our survey, Carol Gilmour hoped that unionists who’ve become 
Labour MPs would speed up moves towards a “tripartite set-up” between 
unions, government and employers. 

But Paul Blair wondered whether the “partnership model” means that 
“the union movement has moved to the right”. 


Two political strategies 


The union debate over “partnership” points towards two different 
political strategies. The first is the “inside” strategy: organising within the 
Labour Party to increase union influence. The second is the “outside” 
strategy: organising mass pressure on Labour from outside the party. 

Darien Fenton, a union secretary turned Labour MP, advocated the 
“inside” strategy: “Unions have a lot of influence in Labour if they 
know how to do so effectively. Not all unions do or bother to find out. 
Affiliated unions are very influential in selections, policy formation and 
elections.” 

Don Polly, a union publicist linked with the Labour-affiliated Engineers 
Union, saw it differently: “There’s not a whole lot of union influence in 
the Labour Party. It’s pretty much wishful thinking.” 

Dean Parker noted that only three unions — Engineers, Service Workers 
and Dairy Workers — are currently affiliated to Labour. That contrasts 
starkly with the party’s early days when most unions were affiliates. It 
indicates that most unions today don’t see any great benefit in affiliation 
to Labour. 

The “inside” strategy leads towards union officials looking to become 
Labour MPs. The Service & Food Workers Union has been the most 
successful in getting its officials into parliament. 

Neville Donaldson, a senior official with the Service & Food Workers 
Union, seemed in two minds about the results. 

“Given the number of MPs who’ve moved into parliament directly 
from the Service & Food Workers Union, we have a level of influence in 
the Labour Party,” he said. “But I don’t think the union movement as a 
whole has a great deal of influence if the issue has no political relevance 
to Labour.” 

Paul Blair saw it this way: “When a union official gets into parliament 
on the Labour ticket, multinational corporations go from being your 
natural enemy as an activist organiser to (sometimes) your natural 
ally.” 
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Alex Muir was more scathing: “Sometimes Labour Party hacks in 
the union movement crawl into the host body, but once there, they 
immediately forget how they arrived.” 

Nadine Rae proposed the simultaneous use of both the “inside” and 
“outside” strategies: “Union influence is linked to organising work done 
within the Labour Party and in the public arena.” 

John Minto advocated the “outside” strategy. Since Rogernomics, he 
said, “the driving force of union support for Labour hasn’t been to seek 
gains for workers, but to keep National out of power. This is a pathetic, 
gutless strategy of no value for working New Zealanders.” 

Another supporter of the “outside” strategy was Lynda Boyd. “If any 
movement is going to influence Labour into passing worker-friendly 
legislation, then it has to be completely independent of the Labour Party,” 
she insisted. “With the strength that comes from the solidarity and unity 
of all union members across all unions, true influence over Labour is 
achievable. The Labour Party needs to be left with no choice but to listen 
to the workers of this country.” 


CTU endorses ‘bill of rights’ 


John Minto and Lynda Boyd are both supporters of the Workers 
Charter, which aims to build a mass workers’ alternative to corporate 
domination. At its core is a “bill of rights” for workers and our 
environment. 

The Charter proposes a very different sort of society to what we’ve 
got now. Do workers need it? The response from Maryan Street, an ex- 
unionist turned Labour MP, suggests that her answer would be “no”. 

She said: “With the advent of MMP, the Labour Party was able to divest 
itself of its radical right and its extreme left, and get back to being a social 
democratic party under Helen Clark’s leadership. That has reinstated the 
legitimacy and the influence of unions and their officials.” 

The Council of Trade Unions, however, has endorsed the Charter’s 
“bill of rights”. Why would this happen if unions already had the clout 
to get Labour to promote what the Charter stands for? 

The rise of the Workers Charter is a signal that Labour can no longer 
take the support of unions for granted. 


@ Full union survey overleaf. 
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SURVEY 
How much union influence in Labour? 


There’s huge debate on the NZ left over the extent of union influence in 
the Labour Party. 


UNITY conducted a survey among unionists, a spread of senior 
officials, frontline organisers and job delegates, some of them Labour 
Party members and others not. A total of 27 were asked these same two 
questions: 


@ How much influence do you think that unions and union officials 
have in today’s Labour Party? 

@ How does that compare with union influence in the Labour Party 
during, first, the Rogernomics period, and second, the pre- 
Rogernomics era? 


Their personal views follow (in alphabetical order). 


@ HAROLD APPLETON, Tasman Pulp & Paper Union: 

The unions have very little influence in today’s Labour Party. 

We had none during the Rogernomics period. 

Before Rogernomics, there was considerable union influence connected 
with our ability to use direct action, like the seafarers and wharfies mobilising 
against nuclear ships. 


@ PAUL BLAIR, National Distribution Union and beneficiary advocate: 

When a union official gets into parliament on the Labour ticket, 
multinational corporations go from being your natural enemy as an activist 
organiser to (sometimes) your natural ally. 

Under the partnership model, unions and employers are “business 
partners”. It makes you wonder whether the union movement has moved to 
the right. 

The Council of Trade Unions are listened to within Labour, and significant 
reforms in health and safety legislation and employment law have been 
achieved compared to National’s Employment Contracts Act. 

Pre-Rogernomics, the “compulsory” union movement had formal and 
strong links to the Labour Party (the card vote), and presumably more direct 
influence and power through the Federation of Labour and the Combined 
State Unions. 

Labour’s relationship with unions and also with the party’s own grassroots 
took a severe beating because of Rogernomics. The union movement was still 
strong enough to mobilise big rallies all over the country in 1991 against the 
Contracts Act. 

After nearly a decade of decline in the union movement’s strength, Labour 
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got back into government in 1999. Six years later, we’re still waiting for a $12 
minimum wage and abolition of youth rates. 

The union movement has been weakened and Labour has moved to 
consolidate more of the conservative right electorate vote. 

But I don’t buy the “tweedledum and tweedledee” argument. The influence 
of the union movement, no matter how inadequate, has been significant inside 
Labour. 

It’s better for workers than the influence we would have on a National-Act 
government, who would bring back the Contracts Act Mark 2 before morning 
tea time. 


 LYNDA BOYD, National Union of Public Employees: 

Unfortunately, unions don’t have enough influence on today’s Labour Party. 
If they did, we wouldn’t have such a low minimum wage and discriminatory 
youth rates. 

This reflects both the Labour Party’s move away from its union roots and 
the damage caused to the union movement from the lasting legacy of the 
destructive 1980s Labour government. 

That the party even uses the name “Labour” is hypocrisy, considering 
that under their six-year government we still have youth rates and an adult 
minimum wage of $10.25. Yes, increases have been made, but not enough has 
been done to address those struggling to support themselves and their families 
despite working a 40-hour week. 

Whether we want unions to influence Labour is another question. Surely a 
union movement that had enough strength would simply dictate to a so-called 
Labour Party what their agenda should be. Bugger influence, let’s unite and 
tell them what to do! 

During the Rogernomics era, unions were significantly more involved in 
the Labour Party than they are now. However, they were voted down and 
disempowered. Thus their influence and even presence was weakened from 
within the Labour Party. 

Today there are still unions present in the Labour Party. Through Labour- 
inflicted injuries, however, these unions are shells of their former selves. Their 
Labour Party involvement is a charade to keep up appearances. 

The Labour Party will tolerate, even encourage, this connection until such 
time as unions are strong again and able to actually influence decision-making. 
At that point I’m confident we will see changes to legislation or the Labour 
Party constitution to halt this in its tracks. 

If any movement is going to influence Labour into passing worker-friendly 
legislation, then it has to be completely independent of the Labour Party. 
Unions are a vehicle for workers, not for party politics and politicians. 

With the strength that comes from the solidarity and unity of all union 
members across all unions, true influence over Labour is achievable. The 
Labour Party needs to be left with no choice but to listen to the workers of 
this country. 
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H CAROL BRIDGENS, Postal Workers Association: 

I imagine that any union officials who’ve proven themselves as ultimately 
responsible to the Labour Party would have the best chance at influencing 
policies. 

But the unions these people are at the helm of appear “yellow” to me. It 
would be hard to tell how much of a workers’ ethic they had in mind before 
being swallowed by the lure of power and personel gain. 

Pre-Rogernomics, those unions with strong power bases and memberships 
appeared able to wield power within the Labour Party. 

Post-Rogernomics, unions appeared thoroughly munted, with their officials 
scrambling to convince workers they had any power at all. 

To hear a union give any words of encouragment to the Labour Party now 
seems an insult. I certainly wouldn’t vote Labour, and would question anyone 
I knew that did. 


@ PETER DEVLIN, Building Trades Union: 
Unions have no influence in Labour, unless your partner is an MP. There 
hasn’t been any since the days of the Socialist Unity Party. 


H NEVILLE DONALDSON, Service & Food Workers Union: 

Given the number of MPs who’ve moved into parliament directly from the 
Service & Food Workers Union, we have a level of influence in the Labour 
Party. 

But I don’t think the union movement as a whole has a great deal of 
influence if the issue has no political relevance to Labour. 

However, this may change as Labour are very aware they were dead beat in 
the last election without the work of unions, particularly in South Auckland. 

Given the outcome of Rogernomics, I think any suggestion that union 
influence was greater then is a fiction. 


@ DARIEN FENTON, Labour MP and former national secretary of the Service 
& Food Workers Union: 

Unions have a lot of infuence in Labour if they know how to do so 
effectively. Not all unions do or bother to find out. Affiliated unions are very 
influential in selections, policy formation and elections. 


Hi GARY FROGGATT, Auckland Tramways Union: 

Union influence in Labour is about the same as the employers’ lobby in the 
National Party. We should see further constructive dialogue now the election is 
out of the way. 

I think the relationship is more favourable now than in previous periods. 
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Hm CAROL GILMOUR, NZ Nurses Organisation: 

During Rogernomics, Labour seemed to ignore unions. The Telecom sale is 
an example. 

It was better pre-Rogernomics, but unions weren’t as vocal as now and the 
Labour Party was more pragmatic. 

The relationship is better now, but there’s still a long way to go in 
comparison to the likes of Germany with its tripartite set-up. 

We have some good unionists as new MPs. Hopefully this will result in even 
greater liaison between the Labour Party and unions. 


@ ENZO GIORDANI, Engineering, Printing & Manufacturing Union: 

The unions have quite a lot of influence in today’s Labour Party. 

Without union involvement, we wouldn’t have paid parental leave, four 
weeks’ annual leave, the Employment Relations Act, time-and-a-half on 
public holidays, state-run accident compensation, annual minimum wage 
increases and so on. 

The ability to influence Labour has always been similar, although our use 
of that influence has varied. During the 1980s we failed to stop our party from 
being captured by the right. 


Mi TANK GORDON, Tuia Union at Wananga o Aotearoa: 

Unions don’t have much influence in today’s Labour Party. I think the 
unions should have more say. The Labour Party should take more advice from 
the unions, but isn’t. 


BRIAN JOYCE, Association of Staff in Tertiary Education: 

I’m a Green, and we’ve had an incredible increase in membership from 
union activists, particularly in the past three years. This signals to me that 
Labour is no longer influenced by sections of the union movement. 

The Labour Party has moved away from its left-wing roots to occupy the 
centre-right ground. However, it would be wrong to paint the union movement 
as speaking with one voice. 

During the Rogernomics period, a lot of us were stunned and unprepared 
at the speed with which Douglas, Prebble & Co moved. I don’t think the union 
movement had any powerful friends at the cabinet table during the late 1980s. 

Contrast that with the Kirk days, even the Rowling days, when union voices 
were listened to and taken into consideration. Even Muldoon was influenced 
by the union movement more than the present Labout Party regime. 


@ SYD KEEPA, National Distribution Union: 

Some unions are affiliated to the Labour Party. The biggest is the 
Engineering, Printing & Manufacturing Union, who have an ex-official as 
party secretary. Another affiliate is the Service & Food Workers Union, who 
have ex-officials as MPs. 
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Union influence in Labour was at its strongest before Rogernomics. Most 
unions were then affiliated. They were on Labout’s policy council, dominant in 
Labour Electoral Committees and held the most votes at party conferences. 

During the Rogernomics era, Labour lost most of its union support and it 
hasn’t recovered since. This won’t happen until the minimum rate is on a par 
with Australia or better, the award system is returned and the right to strike is 
in place. 

At the moment, Labour doesn’t address workers’ issues, nor do I see the 
influence of unions. 


JOHN MINTO, Post Primary Teachers Association and Unite Workers 
Union: 

It seems from the outside that unions have very little influence. The key 
planks of the New Right reforms all remain in place. The industrial playing 
field is still tilted strongly in favour of business. 

If the unions had significant influence in the Labour Party, then we wouldn’t 
have Michael Cullen boasting that Labour is a business-friendly government 
because in recent years company profits have grown twice as fast as wages. 

Union influence was undoubedly strongest before Rogernomics. The unions 
were stripped of influence during that period by Labour Party restructuring. 

Since then, the driving force of union support for Labour hasn’t been to 
seek gains for workers, but to keep National out of power. This is a pathetic, 
gutless strategy of no value for working New Zealanders. 


HB SUE MORONEY, ex-union official who’s now a Labour MP: 

Three out of the four new Labour MPs have a background in union 
activism. That gives some indication of the amount of union influence over 
one of the most vigorous decision-making processes in the Labour Party — the 
make-up of its party list. 

However, it must also be noted that new MPs Maryan Street, Darien 
Fenton and myself all had significant involvement as individual Labour Party 
members over many years. So we have support from a broad range of interests 
within the party. 

There’s widespread acknowledgment within the Labour Party, with 
the benefit of hindsight, that the policy positions taken by unions during 
Rogernomics were the principled positions to take. As a result of that 
experience, there’s a high level of respect for positions taken and views 
expressed by the union movement collectively. 

It’s my observation that there’s more active union participation now than 
before in Labour, although from a smaller number of unions. 
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@ ALEX MUIR, Unite Workers Union: 

Union influence today is about zero, unless the Labour Party really needs 
money, not that the union bureaucracy would know how to leverage that 
anyway. 

Mind you, Labour did come up with some worker-friendly policies after 
being elected in 1999, like abolition of the Employment Contracts Act and 
re-nationalisation of accident compensation, which the union bureaucrats may 
have had something to do with. There are a few of them on Labour’s policy 
council, so maybe they have a smidgeon of influence. 

The Engineers Union certainly hasn’t proven that over the job losses facing 
Air NZ engineers, though. 

Union influence on Labour has been negligible for decades. Certainly 
Lange’s biography indicates that he had no time or sympathy for the 
“vanguard” of the workers. So I don’t think there’s been any great change. 

Originally the child and servant of the union movement, the Labour Party 
became first its master and then so totally dominant in the political sphere that 
the union movement is now but a withered and limp appendage. 

Sometimes Labour Party hacks in the union movement crawl into the host 
body, but once there, they immediately forget how they arrived. 





@ JEN NATOLI, Service & Food Workers Union: 

At first, I was surprised that so many former union secretaries are currently 
Labour MPs. I wondered why all Labour MPs aren’t extremely pro-worker 
and pro-union. 

I respect Helen Clark heaps, but to hear the way she speaks about “business 
needs” gives me chills. 

Labour chose to enter coalition with NZ First and United Future, rather 
than the Greens, Progressives and the Maori Party. So I’m more fearful that 
Labour is moving centre, just like the Democrats in America. 

Were the $12 minimum wage promise not conditional upon the “business 
climate” (thank you, NZ First), I would be more impressed. 

To sum up, I’d say workers and unions don’t have enough influence in 
Labour. 

Young unionists like me grew up after Labour had basically sold workers 
out in the 1980s. 

It seems to me that unionists need to become more active in holding 
Labour politicians accountable to its pro-worker roots, and shake off the hold 
that business has. 


B MATT OLIVER, Finsec Union and Youth Union Movement: 

The union hierarchy have something like an old-school relationship with 
the Labour Party. Look for example at the rise of [ex-secretary of the Service 
& Food Workers Union] Darien Fenton as an MP. 

There’s a tradition that the Labour Party and unions go together. For 
politico-strategic reasons, Labour has moved towards the centre, but the older 
hierarchy are unlikely to split off. 

It’s quite likely there is still a level of dialogue between Labour politicians 
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and union officials that never makes it to the ears of union members. 

Another area of influence extends from formalised union structures, 
notably the Council of Trade Unions. The CTU has a lot of weight in theory, 
but I think its influence is less pronounced in reality. 


Hi SIMON OOSTERMAN, Unite Workers Union: 

The conservative Labour union b-crats are indistinguishable from the 
conservative Labour Party officials. 

The more important question is how much influence will today’s Labour 
Party have on tommorow’s union officials. 

Union officials have always had an influence in Labour. During 
Rogernomics, those who remained became more institutionalised and their 
power solidified. Many of those who left shifted into labour consultancy 
positions, crossed over to human resources or took up other similar positions. 

There has always been a conservative element within the Labour Party due 
to a lack of control by workers in their organisations, whether party or union. 


@ DEAN PARKER, Writers Guild: 

There’s a union rep on the Labour Party national executive. And it’s said 
the three unions still affiliated to the party — Engineers, Service Workers and 
Dairy Workers — have some importance in compiling the candidate list. 

But it’s all a huge difference from the party’s early days when membership 
was through affiliated unions only, when almost all parliamentary candidates 
were union activists of some kind and when Labout’s role was to act in the 
political field as a union did in the industrial, negotiating the best deal it could 
for workers. 

Look in the Labour Party constitution and you can still see a reference to 
“industrial branches”. When did Labour last have one of those? 

Significant changes took place in the Labour Party during the 1970s. That 
was the period when membership shifted from the working class to an urban, 
educated middle class opposed to the politics of prime minister Robert 
Muldoon. 

In the decade following, under Rogernomics, union support was maintained 
by Labour retaining compulsory union membership and pouring money into 
union education programmes. 

Nevertheless the rank-and-file felt betrayed. At a 1987 Auckland Trades 
Council meeting, I remember a delegate congratulating Labour MP Richard 
Northey on his party “achieving more in three years than [British conservative 
leader] Margaret Thatcher has in seven”. 

My own union, the Writers Guild, isn’t aligned to any party. Its executive 
and the majority of its membership would support Labour mainly because of 
its stated commitment to the creative arts. 

But when Labour set up a Screen Council to advise on the local film 
industry, there wasn’t a single rep from the creative unions on it. The 
producers were all there, but nobody from the Writers Guild, Actors Equity or 
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the Technicians Guild. 

There are times, surely, when all of us wait for Michael Cullen to propose a 
merger between the Council of Trade Unions and the Chambers of Commerce 
in the interests of whatever it is Labour now stands for. 


@ DON POLLY, union publicist: 

There’s not a whole lot of union influence in the Labour Party. It’s pretty 
much wishful thinking. 

During the Rogernomics period, unions obviously had no influence with 
Labour. 

The decade or so before Rogernomics, I suspect there was some influence 
due to the union movement being bigger, even if ideologically very weak. 


@ JOHN POTTER, Auckland Tramways Union: 
In my observation the influence works the other way. Unions toe the line of 
government agendas. 


@ NADINE RAE, Council of Trade Unions and Service & Food Workers 
Union: 

Unions have a reasonable influence on Labour, more when actively 
campaigning on issues. 

I wouldn’t say the union movement has primary influence in the Labour 
Party. 

Union influence is linked to organising work done within the Labour Party 
and in the public arena. Can’t avoid organising even in our own organisations, 
can we? 


@ JOHN RYALL, Service & Food Workers Union: 

Our union is an affiliate of the Labour Party. 

We believe that improvements for workers are made through collective 
organisation and struggle in the workplace and broader activity locally and 
nationally to win greater employment and social rights. 

The influence of unions in today’s Labour Party is dependent on the 
strength of their campaigns outside the party and the broad coalitions they’re 
able to form inside the party among both MPs and party activists in support of 
these campaigns. 

The SFWU is happy with the improvements we campaigned around, such 
as paid parental leave, extra annual leave, sick leave, bereavement leave and 
public holiday payments. But we’re seeking further improvements for low- 
paid workers, contract workers, labour-hire workers and workers who don’t 
have redundancy compensation protection. 

During the Rogernomics period, the Labour Party was at war with its 
parliamentary wing. While those unions that remained affiliated had influence 
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within the party, all their time was spent on battling the regressive policies of 
the government. 


H MARYAN STREET, ex-unionist who’s now a Labour MP: 

Unions and their officials, including rank-and file-delegates, have 
considerable influence within today’s Labour Party. They are listened to, and 
engaged with, at a high level of sophistication. 

An Affiliates Sector Council is built into the structure of the party. 
Affiliated and non-affiliated unions, in both the private and public sectors, 
regularly engage with cabinet ministers and MPs on issues of concern. The 
CTU runs regular delegate forums with the prime minister, deputy prime 
minister and other ministers. Affiliated unions participate in the party’s Policy 
Council and thus contribute to the development of Labour’s manifesto. 
Individual union officials have enormous influence through their own activism 
at every level of the party: branch, electorate, regional and national. 

During the Rogernomics era, the views of unions and union officials were 
dismissed out of hand as being irrelevant, ancient, obstructive, self-interested 
and simplistic by some cabinet ministers, notably Douglas, Prebble, Bassett 
and a few others. 

The party was terribly and fiercely split over the economic direction of the 
country and of our policy. The unions didn’t prevail in that policy fight. The 
rest is history. 

But with the advent of MMP, the Labour Party was able to divest itself of 
its radical right and its extreme left, and get back to being a social democratic 
party under Helen Clark’s leadership. That has reinstated the legitimacy and 
the influence of unions and their officials. 

The result of that influence can be seen in the Employment Relations 
Act, the Health & Safety in Employment Act and many other laws and 
programmes affecting incomes, rights at work, employment, apprenticeships 
and working families. 


@ PETER WILLS, Association of University Staff: 
Unions have a reasonable amount of influence in the Labour Party. 
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The Feast of St Helen 
by DON FRANKS 


In response to UNITY’s survey, it’s easier to indicate how | feel with this poem. 

It was inspired by a fawning pro-government media release from Ross Wilson, 
president of the Council of Trade Unions. Ross regularly issues such statements, 
as you can see on the CTU website. Minister of labour Ruth Dyson cautioned us 
that the most minimal reforms are conditional on capitalist acceptance. A “high 
wage, high skill” economy is a myth under capitalism. But Ross continues asking 
Labour to provide one, claiming such a thing already exists in Ireland. 


It was Christmas day in the workhouse 

At the end of 2005 

And after the morning prayers and gruel 

A great lady did arrive 

With a gift for every pauper over 16 summers old 
in the way of the Magi long ago 

bearing frankincense, mhyrr and gold. 


“In three months hence all adults here get a 75c rise, 
and you younger ones will get 60...” 

“TI can hardly believe my eyes!” 

cried Ross the Workhouse Helper-in-Chief 

“You paupers — raise a cheer! 

For the good kind lady who’s deigned to come 

and bless you all in here. 

This is a most important step towards a future day 
when the minimum wage will be twelve bucks.” 
“Hang on,” said a voice, “it MAY.” 


Quoth Ruth, the Workhouse Overseer, “Sometime in 2008 

you might or might not get 12 an hour, unless the boss says wait. 

Your future rise depends on things called ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
(that’s stuff too hard to understand at checkouts or city missions).” 


“Fine, fine,” said Ross, “Whatever you say — it’s a step in the right direction. 
We appreciate, don’t we paupers, crumbs each year till the resurrection?” 


“Hang on there just a minute, Ross,” a recalcitrant inmate muttered 

“How about we tell them fuck these crumbs and have fresh bread that’s 
buttered? 

Bread just the same as the lady has, and you and Ruth for that matter?” 
“Don’t listen to that old prick,” said Ross. “He’s as mad as a bloody hatter.” 


And so the paupers one more time told the madman where to go 

And sang the great lady’s praises as her carriage swept off in the snow. 
And a Merry Christmas was had in two oh five and six and seven 
While a High Wage, High Skill Economy 

awaited them all 

in heaven. 
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How do we get what we want? 
by DEAN PARKER 


What do we want? The world’s wealth for the world’s workers. From 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs. The 
nationalisation of the means of production under standing committees of 
workers’ delegates. The end of the exploitation of one class by another. 
The end of extremes of wealth and poverty. The end of famine and war. 
The end of youth rates. The end of restrictions on the right to strike. The 
end of wasting so much of our lives in wage-slave drudgery and worrying 
where the next dollar is coming from. The end of all this. Getting on with 
being a human being and seeing where that leads. 

Then how do we get it? A union worker staying at my house gave me 
one answer on a Monday (“We’ve got to build the left in the Labour 
Party!”), then came up with another on the Tuesday (“Join the Greens 
— what did I tell you!”’). Well, at least there’s a mood of questioning and 
answering, even if it’s all over the place like a mad nun. 

There seem to be six possibilities tossed around for action. Most hinge 
in some way around the experience of the Alliance over the past 15 years, 
and some of them take aboard the possibilities of a Workers Charter 
re-alignment of political forces. 


POSSIBILITY ONE 


The Alliance was a success, polling 17% at one election, getting 
into government and initiating pro-worker legislation. We should 
put our energies into reviving it. 


The Alliance, at various stages, was a strange amalgam of socialists, 
social creditors, liberal Tories, Maori nationalists and Greens. It was 
led by an egoistic opportunist (and you can’t help making comparisons 
with George Galloway and Respect in England — talk about riding the 
tiger...). 

It always seemed to be an electoral machine. Under first past the post 
the imperative was: “Jim must keep his seat.” Under MMP it became: 
“Do we announce we will go into coalition, and on what terms?” It was 
never seen to organise outside parliament. 

True, it did initiate some pro-worker legislation, and at its electoral 
demise in 2002 I heard one non-aligned political commentator on the 
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radio lamenting: “Who, now, will speak for the poor?” 

But it was seen to decapitate itself publicly, which is not a good look 
and it’s a look that lingers. 

And something else. 

The Alliance was, and is, reformist. What fundamental reforms, 
transferring wealth, can be extracted from parliament anymore? In the 
last term of the current Labour-led government there were some social 
reforms, in line with international trends, on liberalising prostitution 
and same-sex partnerships. But fundamental economic reforms? The 
Labour welfare reforms of 1935 stabilised capitalism. All sides came to 
accept them as necessary. Does that hold now? The reforms required of 
parliament to stabilise capitalism today seem more like those Labour 
gave us in the 1980s. A modest reform like raising the minimum wage to 
$12 has been put on hold by Labour for another three years, and then 
only if economic conditions allow. 

Maybe there are reforms that could be won by a party with leverage 
from a mass movement. But the Alliance seems to have no mass base on 
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A - ee 
The end of the Alliance as an independent left party: leader Jim Anderton 
gives a victory salute as Labour leader Helen Clark and her deputy Michael 
Cullen front the 1999 Alliance conference in Auckland. Labour ruthlessly 
colonised the Alliance, spurring Anderton’s rightwards breakaway to become 
a clone of Labour in government... 
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...but it all started so well: 1989 launch of NewLabour Party, which morphed 
into the Alliance. Jim Anderton (right), Matt McCarten and Francesca 
Holloway rally Labour’s left dissidents and other opponents of Rogernomics. 


which to re-launch itself — now or in the future. 
Which brings us to... 


POSSIBILITY TWO 


We should put our efforts into building a revolutionary cadre 
party. But the Workers Charter is not a step in that direction, 
as for an initiative like that to be successful the Charter would 
need to emerge from a period of industrial struggle, and we’re 
not in such a period. 


Well, where do we go to build the revolutionary cadre party? 

The revolutionary party has to be built in the working class, among 
the activists. We know that’s the motor of social change. And where are 
the activists? In struggle. 

The success of Unite demonstrations has been rather extraordinary, 
receiving a fair amount of attention among workers. The Engineers’ 5% 
campaign was an initiative we hadn’t seen for years. Nurses have been 
on strike. So have kindy teachers. Bank workers wave banners on TV 
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news. Everyone seems aware that business profits and directors’ fees have 
leapt under Labour while wages have stayed static, and action should 
be taken. Clearly, the strength and actions of a national campaign like 
the Workers Charter is bound up in the level of industrial struggle, with 
each feeding off the other. You could keep back from all this, of course, 
and wait until the temperature of struggle had reached a required level, 
but by that time you could be so on the sidelines you’d be jammed up 
against the shop windows while the masses rolled on by. 


POSSIBILITY THREE 


We should put our efforts into building a revolutionary cadre 
party, and the Workers Charter is a step in that direction. 


Fair enough. Questions still arise about building a revolutionary 
movement, though. 


POSSIBILITY FOUR 


Workers still look to parliament and we should offer them a 
parliamentary option. We must learn from the failures of the 
Alliance and build a broad socialist party which will run for 
parliament but be rooted in workers’ struggles. The Workers 
Charter is a step in that direction. 


I don’t think any group except anarchists — and three cheers for them 

— reject parliament on principle. If it were useful to put someone in 

parliament, any other left group would do so. 

But... 

(a) Do workers still look to parliament? 

(b) Does the building of a broad socialist party preclude the building of 
a revolutionary cadre organisation? 

(c) Will the revolutionaries in a broad party be overwhelmed by reformist 
currents? 

(d) Can you build a mass party which has a parliamentary wing as its 
servant, where the MPs are the cheer squad for the mass movement 
rather than the other way round? 

(e) Will the failure of such a project lead to confusion and demoralisation 
of revolutionaries? 

Answers: (a) Yes, even if it boils down to voting Labour to keep 
the Tories out. (b) No. (c) It’s possible, though the alternative for 
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revolutionaries may be inertia. (d) It’s possible, but it would need the 
participation of revolutionaries. (e) Again it’s possible, but no more than 
the littered bodies left behind by all those League for Revolutionary 
Purity groups we’ve belonged to down the years. And then again, it might 
open up huge possibilities and attract back those littered bodies. 


POSSIBILITY FIVE 


The Alliance proved to be a failure, succumbing to small-party 
egotism, small-party quarrels and the curse of the minority in 
a coalition government. Labour is hardly representative of the 
union movement, but there is a union base there and we could 
re-build the left around it. 


We’re talking here of subordinating everything to parliamentary 
politics, and lobbying for reforms. Yet the reforms extracted by the 
Alliance from Labour’s leadership were pretty minimal. And when 
Labour had the opportunity last year to form a coalition with reformers, 
it jumped the other way. 

Labour’s membership has become predominantly middle class, as has 
its MPs. Its attack on jobs in the 1980s was not an aberration — it was an 
indication of what the party had become. When it drew back from its 
1980s policies, it was because these policies lost an election, not because 
of the re-emergence of a left-wing. 

Building a left wing in the Labour Party now would require the 
patience of Job and the life span of Methuselah. 


POSSIBILITY SIX 


We must turn to the Greens who are pro-union and have left- 
wing MPs like Sue Bradford and Keith Locke. 


Again we’re talking about subordinating everything to parliamentary 
politics and lobbying for reforms. Sure, we could try and build around Sue 
Bradford and Keith Locke. But the Greens have other MPs as well. They 
have MPs who have sat opposite union representatives and negotiated 
wage deals on behalf of employers. There are red greens and there are 
blue greens. When it comes to the crunch, they will divide. Maybe we 
need to have an organisation ready to welcome those that divide the 
workers’ way. 
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Australia 


Is Labor still a workers’ party? 


by SUE BOLTON 


Many people in their 40s and 50s look 
back fondly on the 1970s when they be- 
came the first members of their family 
to go to university. For the first time in 
Australia’s history, the 1972-75 Labor 
government led by Gough Whitlam 
introduced free university education 
and a range of other social reforms. 

Fifteen years later, it was a Labor 
government that ended free educa- 
tion and re-introduced university fees, 
although students could defer payment 
until they started working. 

Rather than acting as a traditional 
social democratic party, the 1983-96 
federal Labor government began 
implementing the same sorts of neo- 
liberal policies which were introduced 
in Britain by a Tory government: pri- 
vatisation, user pays, funding cuts for 
public services such as education and 
health, increased government funding 
of private schools, deregistration of 
the Builders Labourers Federation, 
the use of troops to break the 1987 
pilots’ strike. 

This Labor government was first 
led by Bob Hawke, former secretary 
of the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions. Hawke’s background didn’t 
mean his government was more likely 
to introduce pro-worker policies. 

Hawke’s administration got unions 
to agree to a prices and incomes ac- 
cord with the federal government. The 
accord held pay down and stopped 
unions taking industrial action over 
wages and shorter working hours. This 
led to a massive shift in the wages/prof- 


it split of GDP, with the profit share 
increasing to historic levels. 

During this period, many unions 
stopped having mass meetings, job 
delegate networks started to waste 
away, many unionists became inac- 
tive and union membership dropped 
from a majority of the workforce to 
a minority. 

The word “reform” once referred to 
progressive policies such as free educa- 
tion, public ownership, free health care 
and services that addressed discrimina- 
tion against women, Aborigines and 
migrants. During the 1980s, however, 
the word “reform” was used to de- 
scribe the introduction of anti-worker 
policies such as privatisation. 


Big hopes 


Workers had big hopes for the La- 
bor government when it was elected in 
1983, so it seems amazing that it could 
get away with betraying them for so 
long. The common refrain from the 
Labor Party was that the government 
would eventually improve things for 
workers. But the government, they 
said, couldn’t afford to introduce 
reforms “too far, too fast” or it would 
face the same fate as the Whitlam La- 
bor administration, which was sacked 
by the governor-general in 1975. 

After thirteen years of government, 
Labor lost the 1996 election to John 
Howard’s Liberal-led Coalition. The 
union movement had been so weak- 
ened by Labor’s prices and incomes 
accord that the Howard government 
got away with passing anti-worker 
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laws that it had no chance of passing 
when the Coalition was in power dur- 
ing the 1970s. 

When Labor held office in the 
1980s, the Coalition parties struggled 
in opposition because it was difficult to 
oppose a Labor government that was 
implementing a lot of their policies. 

The roles have been reversed since 
1996, with the Labor “opposition” 
struggling because it agrees with the 
basic framework of a lot of Coalition 
policies. 

To win votes, Labor has to be seen 
to be opposing Howard’s policies, but 
not so opposed that a future Labour 
government would be forced to repeal 
them. A perfect example was the goods 
& services tax. GST was so unpopular 
that Labor had to oppose it during the 
1998 election. But once the Howard 
government introduced GST, Labor 
said it would be “too complicated” to 
repeal the tax. 

Much of the loss of support for 
Labor has been because it isn’t seen 
as an alternative to Howard. 

In order to ram through unpopu- 
lar economic policies, the Howard 
government has taken advantage of 
underlying racism. Time after time 
the government has fanned racism to 
manipulate public opinion. 

In the run-up to the 2001 federal 
election, the Howard government was 
deeply unpopular for having intro- 
duced GST and cut public services. A 
couple of months before polling day, 
the government wouldn’t allow a boat- 
load of refugees to land on Australian 
soil and changed the laws to make it 
more difficult for refugees to reach 
Australia and claim refugee status. 

At the same time, the government 
manipulated public opinion by releas- 
ing false information to the media that 
painted refugees as cruel and inhuman. 


For example, the government released 
carefully cropped photos it claimed 
were of refugees on boats preparing to 
throw their children in the water. Many 
months later, when the uncropped 
photos were made public, they showed 
refugees jumping into the sea when 
their boat began sinking. 


Labor tails Liberals 


The Labor Party could have been an 
opposition to the government’s cam- 
paign against refugees. Instead, Labor 
has voted for every piece of legislation 
proposed by the government to further 
cut the rights of refugees. Labor con- 
tinues to support the Howard govern- 
ment’s policy of mandatory detention 
of refugees. 

Labor’s refusal to counter the 
government’s racist campaign against 
refugees led many party members to 
resign in disgust. Many Labor sup- 
porters switched their votes to the 
Greens. 

Disillusionment with Labor over its 
approach to refugees was heightened 
because many people had previously 
regarded the party as progressive on 
race issues. Some people remember 
that the Whitlam government ended 
the White Australia policy in 1972 and 
introduced a policy of multicultural- 
ism and services for Aborigines and 
migrants. 

There’s another side to the Labor 
Party, however. Labor was founded on 
the White Australia policy, with the first 
plank of the federal party’s platform 
in 1905 being the “maintenance of a 
white Australia”. Labor ensured the 
White Australia policy was one of the 
first laws passed after federation in 
1901. The Labor Party supported this 
policy for almost 100 years. 

Throughout the last century, there 
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have been two trends within the labour 
movement. An Australian nationalist 
trend aimed to keep non-white mi- 
grants out of Australia, and was fos- 
tered by the Labor Party. In the early 
part the 20th century, some unions 
such as the Australian Workers Un- 
ion excluded Asians, Aborigines and 
women from membership. This trend 
believed the best way to maintain the 
wages and conditions of workers was 
to prevent Asian and Pasifika migra- 
tion to Australia. 

While today’s Labor Party no long- 
er supports a White Australia policy, 
remnants of this policy can be seen in 
Labor’s opposition to refugees and in 
the approach of some unions towards 
migrant workers. 


Internationalist trend 


However, an internationalist trend 
has also existed throughout the last 
hundred years, led by the Communist 
Party and progressive elements of 
the Labor Party and wider workers’ 
movement. This trend led campaigns 
for wages and then for equal wages for 
Aborigines (some Aboriginal workers 
on pastoral stations didn’t receive any 
wages until the 1960s), and tried to 
unionise all workers regardless of their 
ethnic origins. 

Apart from refugees, there have 
been other issues where the Labor 
Party has walked hand-in-hand with 
the Howard government. Labor voted 
for Howard’s anti-terrorism laws which 
enable the government to disappear 
people suspected of “terrorism”. 

“Terrorism” is broadly defined to 
capture any political action that could 
“endanger a member of the public”. 
That means any political protest which 
involves an element of confrontation, 
such as a picket, sit-in or occupation, 


could be defined as “terrorist” because 
amember of the public or a scab could 
always be injured when the police 
move in to break up the protest. 

Other parts of the anti-terrorism 
laws specifically target the anti-war 
movement and any group that sup- 
ports a national liberation struggle in 
another part of the world. The sentence 
for sedition has been increased to 
seven years’ jail. 

Some civil liberties lawyers say 
Australia’s anti-terrorism laws are 
even worse than those in America and 
Britain because of the lack of a bill of 
rights or overriding human rights law. 

Another example of how Labor 
and the Coalition parties follow almost 
identical policies is the war in Iraq. 
Labor fully supported the invasion 
of Iraq, despite the likelihood that a 
majority of its membership would have 
been opposed. This is consistent with 
the first Gulf War in 1991 when a Labor 
government sent troops to support the 
US war machine. 


Slight difference 


There’s now a slight difference be- 
tween the parties, with Labor calling 
for the withdrawal of Australian troops 
deom Iraq in order to send more 
troops to Afghanistan, the southern 
Philippines and other parts of Asia, 
whereas the federal government wants 
to keep Australian troops in Iraq for 
the duration of the occupation. 

This tactical difference over where 
to station Australian troops probably 
reflects a debate between different 
wings of the capitalist class in Aus- 
tralia. Labor’s desire to shift Austral- 
ian troops to Asian countries reflects 
its desire to shore up the interests of 
Australian imperialism. 

Labor’s support for the Iraq war is 
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entirely consistent with its approach 
to foreign policy since the party was 
formed in 1891. From the beginning, 
the Labor Party supported British co- 
lonial interventions in Asia, and after 
the Second World War supported US 
imperialism’s wars in Asia. 


Aussie imperialism 


Some people assume that the Aus- 
tralian government was just following 
US orders by sending troops to the 
Vietnam War. But documents released 
over the last 20 years reveal that the 
Australian government called on the 
US to increase the number of troops 
in Vietnam. 

Australia’s capitalist class and 
government never just tagged along 
behind the US in the Vietnam War. 
They supported US imperialism but 
they also wanted to establish Austral- 
ia’s own imperialist interests in the 
region. 

Although Labor was not the party 
that sent troops to Vietnam, it totally 
supported that policy, and only changed 
position after the anti-war movement 
grew into a massive mobilisation. 

Can the Labor Party rebuild its 
former reputation as a social demo- 
cratic party that defends workers’ 
rights? 

If it was going to do so, it has a 
perfect opportunity now. The Howard 
government has passed legislation that 
outlaws virtually all union organising 
and industrial action. 

Already, Labor has shown that 
it’s not a party that defends workers’ 
rights. It refused to come out strongly 
against the anti-union laws until the 
union movement had organized two 
massive mobilisations which showed 
overwhelming public hostility to 
Howard’s legislation. 


Only after the second mobilisation 
of 550,000 workers last November did 
Labor leader Kim Beazley pledge to 
“rip up” the anti-worker laws. Beazley, 
however, is keeping silent on Labor 
Party support for the spread of indi- 
vidual contracts in the workforce. To 
reveal that would undercut any votes 
Labor wins from its pledge to rip up 
the legislation. 

The fact that Labor waited to see if 
the union campaign would be popular 
or not before coming out against the 
anti-worker legislation indicates that 
workers can’t have any trust in a future 
Labor government. 


Basically capitalist 


Because most unions are affiliated 
to the Labor Party, there’s an assump- 
tion that Labor would work in the 
interests of workers. But the union 
affiliations disguise the fact that Labor 
is basically a capitalist party. 

Labor governments prior to the 
1980s did implement some social re- 
forms. But these social reforms were 
a result of social struggles putting the 
pressure on Labor, as well as sections 
of the capitalist class being prepared 
to make limited concessions in return 
for social peace. 

From the early 1980s on, no sec- 
tion of the capitalist class has been 
prepared to concede social reforms. 
Instead, the capitalists have been 
pressuring Labor and the Coalition to 
reverse previously conceded reforms 
such as the welfare state. 

The lesson from the last hundred 
years is that the workers’ and other 
social movements cannot put their 
faith in the Labor Party. 
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Brazil 


Workers Party joins the bosses 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


The Parti dos Trabalhadores (PT, or Workers Party in English) shows in 
a compressed timeframe the rise and degeneration of a mass reformist 
workers party. 

The PT arose from underground workers’ struggles under Brazil’s 
military dictatorship. Once in power, however, the Workers Party proved 
as devoted a servant of neo-liberalism as its big business opposition. 

The military took power in Brazil in April 1964 to eliminate a left-wing 
populist movement seen as a threat to the ruling class. Political parties 
were banned and the dictatorship took control of unions. The labour 
movement was brutally repressed, with militants arrested, tortured and 
“disappeared”. 

This allowed drastic attacks on workers’ living standards, leading 
to a boom in corporate profits which was trumpeted as an “economic 
miracle”. 

But this “miracle” sowed the seeds of future resistance. Advanced 
industrial regions were set up, creating a massive and potentially powerful 








Lula the neo-liberal president of 
Brazil and Lula the radical left 
organiser of workers. Guess 
which is which? 
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Monster rally by Landless Workers Movement in Brazil. The movement once 
backed Lula, but is now very critical of his neo-liberal agenda. 





working class, especially in the ABC industrial belt around Sao Paolo, 
Brazil’s biggest city. 

Strikes by metalworkers in the ABC during 1978 and 1980 were 
violently repressed. But the military regime was forced to concede that 
the working class must be included in moves towards civilian rule. 

Out of this process came the PT. It emerged in 1979 when the law 
banning new parties was repealed. 

Among the PT’s founders was a metalworkers’ leader named Luiz 
Inacio da Silva, better known as “Lula”. In 1966 he got an engineering 
job at Sao Bernardo, in the ABC. After three years on the shop floor, 
Lula became a union organiser. He was a leader of the 1978 and 1980 
strikes, arrested both times by the military regime. 

In its early years, the PT excited the global left because it was seen as 
a “new type” of radical party. 

The PT’s founding manifesto didn’t explicitly or implicitly promote 
socialism, but was instead restricted to fairly narrow issues of labour 
legislation and parliamentary representation. This lack of political 
definition was presented as a virtue, although the PT did reject the cross- 
class populism so dominant in Brazilian politics. 

From the start, the PT enjoyed mass working class support. The 
formation of a Trade Union Federation, the CUT, was the direct result 
of PT campaigning. _g@4_ 





The 1985 election delivered a 10% national vote to PT. The result 
bolstered advocates of the pursuit of power through parliament, and 
they won majority support within both the PT and CUT. 

In the 1988 municipal elections the PT won 36 mayoral contests, 
including Brazil’s largest city Sao Paulo. A year later, Lula gained 
47% of the vote in the presidential election, with 31 million Brazilians 
supporting him. 

The 1990 PT congress passed a resolution calling for a “return to the 
streets”. But it was contradicted by another rejecting a PT campaign to 
remove Brazil’s corrupt, neo-liberal president Collor, on the grounds of 
constitutional legality. 

The congress also adopted a strategy of “pluralist market socialism”. 
This compromise with the market would have dire consequences for 
workers. 

By the early 1990s, the PT was the governing party in some cities and 
states. It enacted some reforms beneficial to the grassroots, most famously 
in the city of Porto Alegre. But managing scant municipal resources under 
capitalism often meant the PT refusing to lift the poverty wages of its 
public workers, while struggling to bring sanitation to the slums. 

Lula was now promoting what he called “governability” to attract 
cross-class electoral support for a PT national government. He offered 
a programme of economic development located within the existing 
capitalist framework, local and global. 

All this cut across radical PT rhetoric about the inclusion of social 
movements. Meanwhile, CUT had turned into a traditional union 
hierarchy well distanced from its rank-and-file. 

Lula was hot favourite in the 2002 presidential election, his fourth run 
for the office. By then, 20 years of IMF-imposed policies and neo-liberal 
governments had created social and economic apartheid in Brazil. 

During the election campaign, the PT shelved renationalisation of 
privatised industries and controls on big capital. Instead, the PT promoted 
an “entrepreneurial spirit” among small and medium business. 

Party leaders routinely criticised militant occupations of land 
and buildings for damaging the PT’s respectable image. As one 
mainstream newspaper headline put it, the PT “throws aside the social 
movements”. 

The PT formed an electoral alliance with the right-wing Liberal Party 
(PL). Lula’s vice-presidential running mate was PL leader Jose Alencar, 
a big textile boss. 

The union president in one of Alencar’s sweatshops reacted this way: 
“When Lula was in the factory with Jose Alencar, I thought: What’s he 
doing here with the boss of the company? How do we explain to the 
workers that a person who represents their dreams of change is walking 
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around with the boss?” 

It was a long way from the party whose 1982 election slogan was “Vote 
PT — the rest are bourgeois”. The PT’s shift into the capitalist mainstream 
came at the very time that radical leftists elsewhere in Latin America 
were successfully organising mass challenges to neo-liberalism. 

Lula’s spin doctors gave him a makeover. His open shirt was swapped 
for an Armani suit. He was sold as an “outstanding individual” on a journey 
from poverty to the presidency, breaking with the PT’s past practice of 
portraying Lula as working class representative. The manufacture of the 
“individual” campaigner was a calculated move to distance Lula from 
his own history in the labour movement. 

Lula was elected president in 2002 with 68% of the vote. The mood was 
festive. Finally, after so many near misses, the Workers Party candidate 
had been elected. There were massive expectations at the grassroots that 
Lula would redistribute wealth, solve the hunger crisis, impose controls 
on multinational capitalists and, above all, end the injustice of national 
debts to bankroll foreign investors at the expense of Brazil’s people. 

But all Lula’s cabinet appointments to economic portfolios were neo- 
liberal right-wingers. 

The PT government honoured the foreign debt incurred by the 
previous government on behalf of big business interests. Small social 
welfare reforms only redistributed wealth from the moderately poor to 
the desperately poor. 

A radical left PT congressman, Luciano Genro, said big business 
“recognises that their neo-liberal project can only be carried through under 
the PT. If a conservative candidate had won instead of Lula, he would never 
have got away with the pensions reform that Lula imposed”. 

Genro, along with another three left-wing PT legislators, were expelled 
from the party in 2003 for voting against a government bill to cut public 
sector pensions. Under the leadership of senator Heloisa Helena, they 
formed the Party of Socialism and Liberty (P-Sol), which has begun to 
rebuild a party with real roots in the mass movements. 

The PT began as an expression of those mass movements, but soon got 
sidetracked by questions of “electability” and “governability” — becoming 
acceptable to the big business interests who control the Brazilian state 
and are fully integrated into the globalised market. 

The history of the PT’s evolution shows that a party must choose 
whether it’s with the powerful or the powerless in society. There is no 
middle ground. 


@ This analysis draws heavily on articles in Socialist Review and 
International Socialism, both published by the Socialist Workers 
Party in Britain. 
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France 


The neo-liberal Socialist Party 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


The French Socialist Party (PSF) arose 
around Francois Mitterand, one of the 
most contradictory personalities ever 
in French politics. 

France’s main reformist party, the 
SFIO, had been the major partner in 
the government which surrendered to 
Hitler’s armies in 1940. 

After the war the French Commu- 
nist Party (PCF), which fought bravely 
in the resistance, became the main 
party on the left. 

The PCF’s cheerleading for Soviet 
imperialism meant it was excluded 
from every government after 1947. Yet 
its obsession with parliament meant it 
was no real threat to the status quo. 

May 1968 saw a massive worker- 
student uprising in Paris. France came 
the closest to socialist revolution of 
any developed capitalist nation in the 
last fifty years. The PCF discredited 
itself by trying to break worker-student 
solidarity and rechannel the protests 
onto parliamentary routes. 

By this time the SFIO had become 
irrelevant. Their presidential candidate 
in 1969 got a pathetic 5% of the vote. 

The PCF got 30%. But they were 
still pariahs within the French political 
system, excluded from government by 
a consensus of all other parties. And 
they had almost zero credibility among 
militant students after their sellout in 
May 1968. 

Mitterand saw his chance. He knew 
that right-wing leader de Gaulle would 
always beat the Communists in a 
straight fight, but a “centre-left” figure 
could win enough support from both 
sides to gain a majority. The space was 


open for a “modern” reformist party 
with credibility among students to 
outflank the discredited SFIO. 

Mitterrand founded the French 
Socialist Party (PSF) in 1971. His new 
party made every effort to distance 
itself from the old SFIO. It supported 
workers’ control of nationalised facto- 
ries, and openly promoted an alliance 
with the previously untouchable Com- 
munist Party. 

Mitterand’s strategy was already 
clear — form an alliance with the PCF 
in order to dominate it, then defeat it, 
then “go it alone”. 

In June 1972 the PSF and the PCF 
signed a Common Left Programme, 
which pledged to “smash the domina- 
tion of big capital” through nationalisa- 
tions, controls on financial markets and 
the creation of a national investment 
bank. 

The PCF accepted the union be- 
cause they thought their superior 
industrial base made them invincible. 
But the PSF overtook them elector- 
ally. By the time the PCF quit the 
Left Union in 1977, the writing was 
on the wall. 

In the 1981 French presidential 
elections, Mitterrand beat conserva- 
tive incumbent. The PCF suffered a 
catastrophic collapse in support. 

Workers expected that Mitterand’s 
rule would mean a new kind of France. 
They danced in the streets and drank 
champagne on their jobs. 

The new regime began with a 
number of gestures to the left - a 
moratorium on nuclear power stations, 
a small rise in the minimum wage, 
dismantling some oppressive “secu- 
rity” laws of the de Gaulle era and a 
programme of nationalisation. 
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However, Mitterrand also ap- 
pointed ex-Gaullists and corporate 
bosses to his cabinet, and backtracked 
on his promise to bring in a 35-hour 
working week. He bowed to pressure 
from France’s generals to continue nu- 
clear testing in French Polynesia, and 
strongly supported the buildup of the 
Western bloc’s nuclear arsenal. 

There was no influential left force 
able to hold the Mitterrand govern- 
ment to its word. The Communists, 
humiliated by their election results, 
gratefully accepted cabinet posts and 
did nothing to oppose Mitterrand’s 
backsliding. Neither did the main 
union federations. Revolutionary left 
groups either retreated into sectarian 
irrelevance or became cheerleaders for 
the PSF/PCF government. 

Mitterrand could do nothing to 
shield French capitalism from the 
economic crisis sweeping the globe in 
the early 1980s. At first he followed the 
traditional social democratic strategy 
of putting money in people’s pockets 
to let increased demand stimulate 
production. But with all the pressure 
on him from the world market and 
within the French state he was sworn to 
uphold, Mitterrand was always going 
to swing right. 

Within six months, the PSF’s whole 
“sophisticated socialist programme” 
lay in ruins. 

In June 1982 the Mitterrand gov- 
ernment introduced its first austerity 
package. Unemployment began to rise 
rapidly. Wages were controlled and the 
cost of welfare went up, particularly 
health care. Greenpeace’s Rainbow 
Warrior was blown up in Auckland 
harbour in the interests of France’s 
nuclear arms programme. 

Resistance came from militant sec- 
tions of the working class, especially 
in the car industry where the PCF was 
strong. But Mitterrand showed once 
again how he could exploit his alliance 
with the Communists, using PCF influ- 


ence within the CGT union federation 
to dampen down opposition to the 
government’s attacks. 

Mitterand continued to manipulate 
the PCF until they quit his government 
in 1984. 

Mitterrand succeeded in doing what 
no previous government since 1945 
had done — cutting real wages. The 
decline in workers’ living standards 
contrasted sharply with a record 24% 
rise in profits. 

A terrible result of Mitterrand’s 
treachery was the boost given to the 
fascist National Front (FN). In 1981, 
FN leader Le Pen had been unable 
to even get the signatures required to 
stand as a presidential candidate. By 
March 1983, with austerity demoralis- 
ing workers, the fascists were on the 
march. In 1986 the FN got 35 MPs 
elected as Mitterand cynically intro- 
duced proportional representation to 
divide the right. 

Mitterrand won a second term as 
president in 1988. This time there was 
no dabbling in socialism as the PSF 
gave away their vision of an alternative 
society. Neo-liberalism was the order 
of the day, requiring continuing attacks 
on workers. 

The PSF’s popularity nosedived. 
In the 1993 parliamentary elections 
the PSF lost big-time. Right-winger 
Jacques Chirac won the presidency 
in 1995. 

Mitterrand died but his party lived 
on. The PSF successfully cannibalised 
the old PCF vote, leaving the Commu- 
nists reliant on deals with the Socialists 
to hang onto the few parliamentary 
seats they still held. 

Disillusionment with 14 years of 
Mitterrand led many workers to break 
their traditional allegiance to left par- 
ties. Around a quarter voted for the 
fascist FN while union membership 
went into freefall. 

In response to newly elected con- 
servative prime minister Alain Juppe’s 
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plan to slash social welfare, December 
1995 saw the biggest eruption of class 
struggle in France for a quarter cen- 
tury. Two million public sector workers 
went on strike. Juppe was forced to 
resign a little later. 

Although claiming to be in “solidar- 
ity” with the protests, the PSF refused 
to join them. However, there was still 
no serious political alternative for the 
French working class. The Communists 
had tailed union leaders as they tried 
to dampen down the strike wave. The 
revolutionary left was at its lowest ebb 
in 30 years. 

So newly radicalised French work- 
ers turned back to the PSF. In 1997 
they elected the PSF’s Lionel Jospin 
aS prime minster of a government 
embracing Socialists, Communists 
and Greens. 

Jospin’s coalition was marketed as 
a return to old-style social democracy. 
Within days of taking office, however, 
Jospin signed up to a European Union 
neo-liberal stability pact which he had 
denounced just before the election. 
A few weeks later the government 
stood by as Renault moved to close 
the Vilvorde car plant in Belgium, 
which Jospin had demonstrated against 
before the election. 

The centrepiece of Jospin’s pro- 
gramme was the introduction of a 35- 
hour week. But this seeming advance 
was sabotaged from the beginning by 
the government’s refusal to enforce 
the law. 

Jospin carried out more privatisa- 
tions than the two previous right- 
wing governments. When NATO 
forces began bombing the Balkans in 
March 1999, Jospin joined right-wing 
president Chirac behind this US-led 
imperial war. 

Just as Mitterand’s government had 
done, Jospin’s coalition squandered the 
chance to improve living conditions for 
grassroots people. 

When he stood as the PSF’s presi- 


dential candidate against Chirac in 
2002, Jospin was beaten into third 
place by the fascist Le Pen. The PSF’s 
failure to deal with social inequality 
meant that Le Pen picked up elec- 
toral support from angry workers and 
unemployed. 

It was only in the June 2005 refer- 
endum on the Euro constitution that 
a serious force to the left of the PSF 
began to arise. 

The whole political mainstream, 
including a majority of the PSF, cam- 
paigned for a “yes” to neo-liberal 
amendments to the Euro constitu- 
tion. 

In response, and to head off the 
NF’s racist “no” campaign, unity com- 
mittees formed all over France around 
the demand for “un non du gauche” 
—a left-wing “no”. These committees 
were supported by the revolutionary 
LCR, the Communists, other anti- 
capitalist activists and a minority of 
PSF and Green members - including 
Laurent Fabius, who as Mitterand’s 
prime minister had fronted the first 
neo-liberal blitz. 

The radical left won. Their stunning 
victory was built on a massive rebel- 
lion by rank-and-file members of the 
Socialist and Green parties and the 
CGT union federation against their 
leaders. Significant majorities of blue 
and white collar workers, along with 
the young, voted against the Euro 
constitution. 

After the referendum, however, the 
PSF began to reinvent itself, giving Fa- 
bius a top job in their new leadership. 

The PSF’s history has been of rais- 
ing the hopes of the working class 
electorate with left rhetoric when out 
of office, and acting almost the same as 
right-wing parties when in power. 


@ This analysis draws heavily on 
articles in Socialist Review and 
International Socialism. 
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Britain 


New Labour faces deep crisis 
by LINDSEY GERMAN and CHARLIE KIMBER 


The British Labour Party’s high tide was the 1945 Labour government. 
Its post-war strategy of full employment, welfarism and a mixed economy 
dominated British politics for the next 30 years. 

The level of activism was fairly high in the early period after the war. 
Even then, however, Labour suffered what was to become a typical post- 
war pattern: initial enthusiasm quickly wore off as Labour failed to match 
its supporters’ expectations, leading to electoral losses. 

As the bosses’ magazine The Economist said at the time: “Austerity has 
awoken the middle classes from their apathy and made them politically 
active, while it has quenched the evangelical enthusiasm of the working 
class for ‘our government’.” 

Despite the 1951 election marking the start of 13 years of Tory rule, 
Labour Party membership and organisation remained buoyant for 
most of that time. Labour retained a huge infrastructure of local papers 
and newsletters, offices and social clubs, political agents and affiliated 
organisations rooted in the working class. 

The sharp onset of decline began not during the Tory years of the 
1950s, but under a Labour government between 1964 and 1970, where 
Labour lost votes, activists and organisation. 

Labour’s narrow election win in 1964 and its decisive victory 18 months 
later in 1966 were greeted with enthusiasm. Its programme was timid, as 
always, and party leaders held the view that Labour had to be modernisers 
if they were to win over more than their traditional supporters. 


Expectations of change 


But leader Harold Wilson was on the party’s left, and expectations were 
that Labour would bring about real change after so many years of Tory 
rule. These expectations barely lasted past the 1966 election victory. 

The government hit the rocks within a few weeks of being re-elected. 
It attacked the seamen’s strike, accusing its leaders of being Communists 
and creating great bitterness inside the working class movement. It was 
followed by the crisis over the pound, which led to public spending cuts 
and wage controls. This led to further unpopularity among Labour’s 
traditional supporters and the start of a sharp decline in membership 
and activity. 
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The loss of Labour members was over issues as diverse as the Vietnam 
War and the attempted introduction of anti-union legislation. This led 
to working class protests against the Labour government. In particular, 
many of the most radical youth broke away from any connection with 
the Labour Party 

The Tories lost the 1974 election in the course of the miners’ strike. 
Labour became the government against a background of sharp class 
polarisation after four years of major working class struggle. However, the 
share of the vote for Labour was disastrously low, both in February and 
again in October, when Labour stood again to win a bigger majority. 

Although Labour began to recruit again in the 1970s, and one writer 
says that Labour probably had more members in 1980 as individuals 
than it had in 1970, the long-term decline continued. Membership figures 
never recovered from the fall of the 1960s. 

Divisions in Labour between left and right had always been there, but 
became more acute in the course of the 1970s. With Margaret Thatcher’s 
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Conservative victory in 1979, all the divisions inside Labour came to the 
surface and the left was on the rise. 

The argument that Labour had thrown away its years in government 
by attacking its working class supporters had a resonance. So too did 
the argument that being inside Labour was the only way for the left to 
bring about social change. 

The movement around left-winger Tony Benn culminated in his contest 
for deputy leader in 1981. It brought many left activists into the party, 
some disillusioned with working in small radical left groups during the 
1970s and seemingly getting nowhere. 


High tide for the left 


Tony Benn came close to winning the deputy leadership. But this 
represented the high tide for the party’s left, and it afterwards came under 
a series of attacks. The Benn movement lacked the roots among union 
rank-and-filers which could have helped resist the attacks. So the party 
leadership was able to witch hunt the left throughout the 1980s, which 
undercut Benn’s base and demoralised another generation of activists. 

Neil Kinnock, Labour’s leader from 1983 to 1992, crusaded against 
the party’s “hard left”. This was done in the name of “making Labour 
electable”, although Kinnock himself was twice unsuccessful and was 
labelled an electoral liability in 1992. 

The defeats of 1987 and again of 1992 led to renewed debate about 
whether Labour should continue to “modernise” and abandon its 
traditional policies, or whether it should be much bolder in putting 
forward socialist ideas. 

The second group were a minority. Even many from the left supported 
compromise to win an election. This was the path followed after 1992 
when right-winger John Smith became party leader with the backing of 
many former leftists. 

Smith died in 1994 and another right-winger, Tony Blair, became 
leader. Blair set out to build a mass party which he could use against the 
party structures. Membership rose from 265,000 to 407,000 in the three 
years to 1997. 

This increase of over 140,000 occurred at the same time as Blair drove 
the party rightwards. He dumped Clause Four, the party’s commitment to 
social ownership, declared the class war over and changed the constitution 
to reduce the collective input of unions to policy formation. 

This fed a myth that the new party members were cappuccino-sipping, 
Tuscany-holidaying, Islington-dwelling Blair clones, or worse. In fact, they 
were in many respects more “traditional Labour” than many existing 
party members. People joined Labour not so much to back Blair as to 
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dump the Tories. 

If this picture is correct, you would expect Labour’s membership to 
expand until the moment of victory — and then slump. And that’s indeed 
what happened. Blair’s dream of a mass party foundered on the rock of 
his electoral success. 

As soon as New Labour started implementing its programme, members 
began to leave almost. Election day champagne bottles had only just 
been put in the bin when some members began hurling their party cards 
in with them. 

At the end of 2003 Labour had 214,952 individual members, according 
to the party’s own accounts. This was the smallest figure since Labour 
started compiling membership statistics in 1928. Some of the biggest 
drops were in Labour’s inner-city heartlands. 

New Labour has been systematically kicking away the props of 
mainstream social democratic politics, like council housing and public 
health and education. While Old Labour had been appalling on these 
issues, the declared mission was different and there wasn’t the same zeal 
for capitalist policy. 

Labour has been lucky in the collapse of its traditional enemy, the 
Conservative Party. Labour’s huge majorities survived in 2001 because, 
even though 20% fewer people voted Labour than in 1997, the vote of 
the main opposition parties also fell. 


Union base splinters 


The splintering of the party’s union base shows most clearly that the 
crisis of New Labour is organic, not some passing fad. For almost a century 
it has been automatic for unions wanting a political voice to affiliate to 
Labour. Now that has changed. 

In 2004 the rail & maritime union, a founder of the Labour Party, was 
expelled for refusing to back down to a leadership ultimatum. Later 
that year, the firefighters’ union passed this rank-and-file motion: “The 
aims and objectives of the Labour Party no longer reflect those of the 
Fire Brigades Union. Therefore, this Conference demands that the FBU 
disaffiliates from the Labour Party nationally.” 

Today, Labour faces a crisis on many fronts. Its membership is in 
virtual freefall. Its popular support is shrinking. Its hold on the unions 
is challenged. 

Two factors stand out. First, the war on Iraq has alienated millions of 
Labour voters and caused many tens of thousands of party members to 
quit. 

And second, the election of a Respect MP in 2005 poses the most 
serious radical challenge that Labour has faced for decades. 
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FEEDBACK 


Email your letter (400 words max) to daphlawless @paradise.net.nz 





Launch of Workers Charter paper 


If you’ve read the first issue of UNITY or have your ear to the ground in 
progressive circles, you will know something of the Workers Charter. 

The Charter is like a bill of rights for working New Zealanders. A draft 
was developed by a group of union members and political activists from the 
middle of 2005. 

The two most publicly known from this group are probably Matt McCarten 
of the Unite Workers Union and myself. 

A conference was held on Labour weekend 2005 which adopted the 
Charter as a draft to be circulated and discussed over the year to October 
2006. At this point a Workers Charter conference will be held at Nga Tapuwae 
Community Centre in Mangere with the view to adopting the (amended) 
Charter. 

Since the draft was released it has been endorsed by more than 200 
individuals. And the Charter’s ten “rights” have been endorsed by the Council 
of Trade Unions. 

The Charter provides a rallying point for all grassroots campaigns 
throughout New Zealand. That’s because the “rights” established by the 
Charter apply not just to wages and conditions of work, but to all aspects of 
life for workers and their families. 

The Charter must be a living document or it will have no meaning. 
Already this has occurred to some degree with the Workers Charter network 
giving direct support to low-paid fastfood workers and their high profile 
SupersizeMyPay.com campaign. 

To take this role to a new level, a Charter paper — called “Workers Charter’ 
(no surprises here) — is being launched this month. 

The aim is for a tabloid format paper which will be lively, informative 
and entertaining. Its main focus is “workers talking to workers” about 
workers’ issues. However, it will also include human interest stories, political 
comment, feedback and so on. For those of us directly involved, it’s an exciting 
development. 

As I write this letter, the first issue of the Charter paper is taking shape. It 
will at first be a monthly publication, but the intention is to go fortnightly as 
soon as possible. 

T hope all readers of UNITY will subscribe to the new paper — great value 
at $20 posted for 12 issues. You can send a cheque marked “Workers Charter” 
to Box 56-506, Dominion Rd, Auckland. 

So look out for the first issue. All feedback welcomed! 


2 


JOHN MINTO 

Editor of Workers Charter paper 
editor@workerscharter.org.nz 
Auckland 
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Union abandoned us for Labour 


Starting in April 2005, workers at Independent Liquor’s big South Auckland 
factory have been trying to negotiate a collective agreement. 

We want parity with other brewing firms’ pay and conditions. But the 
bosses refused to move on even one of our claims. Instead, they tabled a 
counter-claim to axe 30 full-time jobs. 

Management accelerated the hire of casual workers from temping agencies. 
At the same time, union activists started to feel under heavy pressure at work. 

Making no progress at all on the collective agreement, we held a stopwork 
meeting and voted unanimously to strike. 

Our officials from the Service & Food Workers Union remained silent 
throughout the meeting. 

After the strike vote was passed, however, these SFWU officials convinced 
us it was illegal to strike without giving two weeks’ notice. We later found out 
this was not true. 

The SFWU officials promised to give the employer two weeks’ notice of a 
strike. But two days later they simply cancelled the strike without consulting 
any of us workers. They had decided to seek mediation with the boss. 

True to form, the employer refused to attend mediation with the union. 

Taking advantage of the SFWU’s retreat, management pressure on workers 
increased even more. 

It became extremely hard to get any SFWU official to visit our site and help 
workers face up to management or to progress our contract negotiations. This 
was during the months leading up to last year’s general election. 

Yet I found out that SFWU officials were spending heaps of time 
campaigning for the Labour Party in our region. That made me and my 
workmates very angry. 

The Papakura Courier, our local community paper, carried my statement 
that “it feels like the union has all but abandoned us to campaign for the 
Labour Party”. 

The paper also carried a denial from local SFWU secretay Lisa Eldret, who 
said she was looking forward to finalising a collective agreement. 

Four months later, however, the SFWU had still not resumed negotiations 
with our employer. 

As a result, union membership in our factory collapsed to almost nothing. 
The SFWU had disorganised us. 

The SFWU’s refusal to organise us workers in the run-up to polling day was 
in stark contrast to the Engineering, Printing & Manufacturing Union. The 
EPMU carried on its 5% pay campaign right through the election. 

I must stress that my criticisms refer only to the Auckland branch of 
the SFWU. I have heard that the Whangarei, Wellington and South Island 
branches are doing a good job. 

I remain a staunch unionist, but I want to see big improvements in the 
Auckland SFWU. 


PAT O’DEA 
Veteran unionist and socialist 
Auckland 
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A rebirth of mass campaigning 


The first issue of the new-look UNITY was a great beginning. It gave a global 
perspective for workers while outlining our own experiences and tasks here in 
Aotearoa. 

Since Seattle in 1999, the exciting although uneven upsurge of grassroots 
actions around the world has fueled a growing appreciation that the struggle is 
an international one. There’s a rebirth of mass campaigning in France, Ger- 
many, Britain, Portugal, Egypt, South Africa, India, China, Hong Kong, Korea, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Philippines, Indonesia, Timor, Australia and elsewhere. 

Statements and actions by ruling classes show their realisation that the new 
insurgence poses serious challenges to global neo-liberalism. 

NZ workers are fed up with low wages and being victims of the “free 
market” philosophy of Labour as well as National. Even Labour-leaning union 
officials are having to take this discontent seriously. That’s putting pressure on 
them to front demands and actions not supported by the Labour Party. 

The historic nurses’ victory last year won rises of up to 30%, showing what 
a united mass campaign could achieve. Following on, Council of Trade Unions 
president Ross Wilson announced that 32 unions were backing the 5% pay 
claim of the Engineers Union. 

The pay revolt spread like wildfire. The Rail & Maritime Transport Union 
demanded 20% for forklift operators and other skilled staff. The Association 
of University Staff campaigned for 10%. Auckland bus drivers went on strike 
for $16 an hour, a rise of 13%. They enjoyed huge public support. Christchurch 
City Council staff held mass pickets over a 10% pay claim. Workers at Sleepy- 
head, Robin Hood, Colgate Palmolive and many other factories walked out 
the door. Kindy teachers went on only their third strike in 121 years over pay 
and conditions. 

Unite’s SuperSize My Pay campaign in the fastfood industry has been 
groundbreaking. The Starbucks strike in Auckland was a world first. Add aged 
care workers, bank staff, security guards, wharfies, cleaners, construction work- 
ers, public servants, teacher aids, truck drivers, meat workers, court staff and 
many others. 

You'd have to be politically blind not to spot this resurgence. The upturn in 
working class struggles gives us a fantastic opportunity to build the Workers 
Charter as a broad left alternative to Labour’s corporate politics. 


LEN PARKER 
Socialist Worker 
Auckland 


The industrial landscape is bleak 


In UNITY (December 2005) you state, “2005 was a year of union struggles 
not seen in this country since 1991” and “the 5% campaign of the Engineers 
Union sparked a pay revolt among wide sections of workers”. 

The organising efforts around the excellent SupersizeMyPay.com campaign 
are used as further evidence for your assessment of the political situation. 
An “upturn in struggle,” you argue, also pushed the Council of Trade Unions 
leadership into endorsing the Workers Charter. 

Let’s get real here. There was no general pay revolt. Moreover, even in the 
Engineers Union case, the leadership essentially marched the workers a little 
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way up the hill and then marched them back down. Workers’ real wages last 
year barely kept up with inflation. That’s after a 20-year period in which real 
wages here dropped at least 6% according to an international study. 

The Unite fastfood campaign is certainly a bright spot, and good on 
Socialist Worker in Auckland for playing a positive organising role in that. 

But the reason Unite stuff stands out is because it’s pretty much the only 
bright spot. The overall industrial landscape is bleak. The loss of jobs at Air 
NZ and Ion, and the lack of fightbacks around those job losses, are more 
typical of what’s happening across the country. 

Our political group has members in mostly blue collar workplaces in all 
five major cities. We’ve been involved in Unite’s organising in Wellington and 
Christchurch, along with NDU and other organising in Auckland, Hamilton, 
Christchurch and Dunedin. Nearly half our branch in Christchurch were 
members of the Engineers Union at the time of their 5% pay campaign. So 
we have a sober and realistic assessment of the class struggle. 

The far left is very small and cadre are precious. It’s irresponsible to vastly 
inflate the real level of class struggle and whip up unreal expectations, with 
the result that people end up being demoralised and drop out of revolutionary 
politics altogether. 

Lastly, we don’t counterpose a small revolutionary group to building 
something broader. This twin-track approach was pioneered by us in starting 
the Anti-Capitalist Alliance back in 2002. We were able to grow and even 
carry out the only successful fusion on the far left in about 30 years (the 
Revolutionary Workers League being the product) and build the ACA (which, 
as of 2006, has changed its name to Workers Party). 


PHILIP FERGUSON 
Revolutionary Workers League 
Christchurch 


Praised and damned for same thing 


“One rule I’ve always followed is not to read sectarian literature,” said British 
socialist Tony Cliff many years ago. “Once I met Gerry Healy after his paper 
had carried a long series of articles attacking our tendency and me personally, 
and asked him — Why do you spend so much time on criticising me? I’m not a 
commander of US troops in Vietnam. I’m not the head of the Confederation 
of British Industry.” 

Usually I take this advice. But it’s truly strange to be both praised and 
damned by a left sect for doing the same thing. 

Lost? Well, New Zealand Maoist magazine The Spark, distributed by the 
Workers Party (not to be confused with the Workers Charter), praised articles 
I wrote for the Restaurant Worker, a publication of Unite Workers Union. 

They praise the hard work of Unite activists in the fastfood industry, saying 
we’re “setting an example to the rest of the union movement”. 

They also say we’re “providing an alternative to the bleak partnership and 
productivity monotony lectured by the New Zealand Council of Trade Unions 
(NZCTU) leadership”. 

At the end of the article, however, they damn the Workers Charter for 
“attempts to seek unity with the NZCTU leadership”. 

Our Maoist friends must suffer from political schizophrenia. Workers 
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Charter activists within Unite, including myself, have been at the core of 
recent fastfood strikes. Militant activists they praise are endorsers of the 
Workers Charter. 

After coming here from Ireland, I joined Unite precisely because of 
its bolshie rejection of partnership politics, which has bedevilled the Irish 
movement for nearly 20 years 

As an Irish unionist, I’ve been fighting partnership between bosses, 
governments and union bureaucracies all my working life. So, just before 
Christmas, I was delighted to see 100,000 in my old country call partnership’s 
bluff and take to the streets in support of Irish Ferries workers. 

This is the real unity that the Workers Charter seeks — unity among workers 
of all unions and backgrounds against partnership, low wages and a rotten 
system. 

‘ Back in 1999, the same Maoist group published a leaflet calling me and 
my partner Heather “paid agents of imperialism” because we opposed Mao’s 
China. Apparently they think Mao was 70% correct. I wonder which 70% of 
the 30 million who died under his Stalinist regime “correctly” deserved it. 

They gave out this leaflet to 200 students who were marching with us to 
occupy Waikato University’s registry in protest at rising course fees. The 
Maoists denounced the occupation for being “reformist”, insisting we should 
really be supporting the “people’s war” in Peru. 

Hmmm. Seven years on, and now they’re giving us advice on how to avoid 
the pitfalls of partnership. I’d like to offer some advice back. 

Serious leftists lead strikes and occupations. Serious leftists build left-wing 
unity. And serious leftists reject the murderous politics of Stalin and Mao. 

I’m privileged to be an organiser in Unite allied with so many other serious 
fighters. 

: And I’m working with people from many left traditions to build a serious 
alternative to the whole system around the Workers Charter. 


JOE CAROLAN 
Unite’s city centre organiser 
Auckland 


Socialist Alliance has gone backwards 


Peter Boyle’s article on Socialist Alliance in Australia (UNITY, December 
2005) paints a picture that, unfortunately, is some way from accurate. 

Socialist Alliance has gone backwards over the past year, with many 
branches not functioning, a declining membership and an exodus by many 
previously active members not aligned with any of the founding revolutionary 
socialist groups. While many Socialist Alliance members are playing an 
excellent role in the campaign against John Howard’s anti-union laws, Socialist 
Alliance’s weight within the campaign is slight. 

Why has the Socialist Alliance gone into sharp decline? From the beginning 
there was a tension between the Democratic Socialist Perspective (Peter 
Boyle’s group) and the International Socialist Organisation over our visions 
for the Socialist Alliance. The DSP saw the project as based on the Scottish 
Socialist Party model, where the distinction between a broad party and a 
revolutionary party was fudged. 

The ISO saw Socialist Alliance as a loose formation of both revolutionaries 
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and reformists, with a significant focus on electoral work — a united front. 
Unfortunately the DSP made a number of decisions that imposed its 

politics on the whole of Socialist Alliance and thus debilitated many members 

and affiliates. Three were particularly disastrous: 

1. Using the DSP’s majority to select or isolate non-aligned members within 
the leadership. 

2. Declaring Socialist Alliance a multi-tendency socialist party. 

3. Insisting the DSP’s Green Left Weekly be the “paper of Socialist Alliance”. 
Despite words to the contrary, the DSP’s position meant a narrower, 

DSP-dominated Alliance — yet one without the theoretical or organisational 

cohesion of a revolutionary Marxist organisation. The result has been to throw 

the DSP into sharp internal conflict, while many Socialist Alliance members 

are quietly voting with their feet and dropping out. 


DAVID GLANZ 
International Socialist Organisation 
Melbourne 


Recommitment to Socialist Alliance 


The Democratic Socialist Perspective’s January 2006 congress recommited to 
building Socialist Alliance as a new party project in Australia. 

A proposal that we return to calling ourselves the Democratic Socialist 
Party, and declare the DSP as the only party we’re building today, was rejected 
by three-quarters of the congress delegates. 

The resolution commits DSP members to work within Socialist Alliance 
(and in broader regroupments, if and when they arise) to build united left 
campaigns in the unions and other social movements. The DSP congress 
anticipated a year of growing resistance to the neo-liberal offensive and 
resolved to build Socialist Alliance as a key player in that fight. 

Congress agreed that the DSP should propose that Socialist Alliance: 

M@ Produce a Fightback Manifesto. 
Hi Initiate moves towards a second National Trade Union Fightback 

Conference. 

Hf Dovetail the next Socialist Alliance conference with such a union fightback 
conference. 

The DSP congress recognised that the pace at which Socialist Alliance has 
been able to develop is slower than anticipated. Therefore the DSP needs to 
replenish its cadre base, maintain the political, organisational and financial 
viability of its own structures and bring on a new generation of revolutionary 
youth cadre. 

Studying and building solidarity with the exciting new revolutionary 
advances in Latin America was given high priority. 

At a congress rally, DSP members pledged a record $103,000 towards our 
$250,000 Green Left Weekly fighting fund for 2006. 

Congress elected the DSP’s new national committee, which in turn elected 
me as national secretary, Sue Solton as assistant national secretary and John 
Percy as national president. 


PETER BOYLE 
Democratic Socialist Perspective 
Sydney 
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y Contact Socialist Worker 





NORTHLAND ROTORUA 

Vaughan 021-0415 082 or svpI|@ Bernie 025-6125 313 or bernieh@ 

xtra.co.nz clear.net.nz 

AUCKLAND WELLINGTON 

Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984 or Grant 021-053 2973 or grant_ 

gcm @actrix.gen.nz brookes @paradise.net.nz 

HAMILTON CHRISTCHURCH 

Anna (07) 847 6303 or Don (03) 960 5268 or dwa@ 

solidarityjoe @ yahoo.com netaccess.co.nz 

TAURANGA NATIONAL OFFICE 

Tony (07) 544 1859 or tonysnell@ socialist-worker@pl.net or (09) 634 

clear.net.nz 3984 or www.socialist-worker.org 
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Post coupon to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland, NZ. Or you can 
email socialist-worker@pl.net or ring the Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984. 
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